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A Christmas Message 
a 


To all those who have expressed interest 
in our work by subscribing to the Con- 
servationist — the staff of the Department 
extends the heartiest of Season's Greetings. 

As we look back over the trail we have 
followed together this past year it shows 
real progress on all conservation fronts. 

As we look at the trail ahead we envi- 
sion even greater progress and mutually- 
shared achievements in conservation, and 
we count heavily on your continued sup- 
port, encouragement and cooperation. 

At the start of another Dewey adminis- 
tration, we are glad to renew our pledge 
to give the best conservation services 
within our power to provide. 

Speaking for myself, the cordial welcome 
| have been given and the friendly support 
I have received throughout the State have 
made my job a happy one. | am grateful. 

So, on behalf of those who serve you 
in the Conservation Department, it is with 
real feeling that | wish for each of you 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy and 
Prosperous New Year. 
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THE SPORTSMEN GIVE 
US A BOOST 


Aware that the Conservationist is go- 
ing to need a little outside help until it 
gets out of the creeping stage, an in- 
creasing number of sportsmen’s clubs 
throughout the State have gone ahead 
with their own promotion plans for the 
magazine. And tops among them is the 
Ilion Fish & Game Club, Inc. 

Not only has this live-wire organiza- 
tion printed special subscription blanks 
for its own big roster of members; it has 
purchased a large number of subscrip- 
tions to put the magazine in the Ilion 
hospital, high school, library, and in 
the reading rooms of many clubs. 

The Newark Rod & Gun Club has 
also helped us out by printing special 
forms on which its members can sub- 
scribe. We thank them, too, for the 
splendid lift they have given us. 

These little touches of cooperation 
by New York sportsmen are highly flat- 
tering. It is evident they appreciate, 
as well as we do, the necessity of get- 
ting the Conservationist into the hands 
of as many people as possible if the edu- 
cational program of which it is a part 
is to succeed. 

To Ilion and Newark and all the rest 
—thanks again. And while we are at it, 
a right Merry Christmas! 


Advance Notice:——Peeking into our 
February “dummy” we find the fol- 
lowing highlights: an important article 
on pending conservation legislation, an- 
other on winter deer mortality, a sur- 
vey of the land-locked salmon situation, 
results of the 1946 waterfowl studies in 
the State, another in the series of de- 
scriptive lake articles—and a darned per- 
tinent subject titled “What Makes a 
Sportsman.”—The Editors. 


HOW TO SUBSCRIBE 


Yearly subscriptions to the Con- 
servationist ($1.00) can be paid 
by cash, check or postal Money 
Order. Make checks payable to 
N. Y. S. Conservation Dep’t.; 
Money Orders to N. Y. S. Conser- 
vation Dep’t., Albany 7, N. Y. 


PLEASE COPY THE FOLLOWING 
FORM, PRINTING NAME AND AD- 


DRESS LEGIBLY: 


N_ Y. S. Conservationist 
N. Y. S. Conservation Dept. 
Albany 7, N. Y. 


Enclosed find for $1.00 in 
payment for year’s subscription to 
the Conservationist starting with your 
next issue: 


NAME 
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HERE IS ONE OF THE MOST VITAL CONSERVATION ISSUES 
FACING THE PEOPLE OF NEW YORK STATE 


the most far-reaching step in conservation ever taken 

in this country’s history when, through their legisla- 
ture, they created our State Forest Preserve. Ten years later 
they hammered home their decision by putting it in the 
State Constitution. 

By this single act they not only set the stage for the renewal 
of a great forest resource which had been ravaged by primi- 
tive logging methods and the forest fires which followed in 
their wake; at the same time they created what was to 
become the world’s greatest outdoor playground. 

They were fed up with timber thieves and land pirates; 
they were worried about watershed protection and future 
lumber supplies; they saw the need of our millions of people 
for wilderness vacationland; and they loved their mountains. 
So they locked the door by law, and barred it with the State 
Constitution. 

This decision was born of a long controversy and a con- 
flict of ideas which then, as now, raged about what to do 
with the Adirondacks. It was resolved by accepting the 
recommendations of a special legislative commission. 

Today, after many attempts to alter the Forest Preserve 
amendment, ten of which got to the voters and seven of 
which they approved—we are faced with three additional 
proposed amendments. All have passed one legislature and 
are due to come up for second passage this winter. If 
approved they will go to the voters in the fall of 1947. 


GS tee mest years ago the people of our State took 
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After considerable study, and at the request of various 
groups, Commissioner Duryea issued a statement this past 
summer commenting on each of the three proposals and 
suggesting that a thorough study be made of the recreational 
needs and development of the Preserve. The actual resolu- 
tions under discussion, and the Commissioner’s principal 
comments on each, accompany this article. His statement 
concerning the present status of the Preserve, and his sug- 
gestion for a study of its future recreational development, are 
so pertinent to the present issue that they are submitted in 
full herewith. We quote: 

“As of today the State owns 2,171,538 acres in the Adiron- 
dacks and 232,422 acres in the Catskills. There is a popular 
misconception that these acreages represent more or less 
solid holdings making up two huge, closely knit park areas. 
Actually the State holdings in the Adirondacks are but 36% 
of the total area within the park, and in the Catskills but 
40%. Moreover, these lands were acquired parcel by parcel 
over a long period of time and represent more or less of a 
shotgun pattern throughout the Preserve. 

“Again, so much has been said about the ‘wilderness’ that 
a great many people think that is the only type of land which 
the State possesses. Actually, of course, there is a large acre- 
age along highways and close to settled areas which are not 
now, and never will be, truly wilderness in character. This 
is important to remember in connection with any projected 
development of recreational facilities.' At the same time 
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there is a vast acreage of truly wilderness type land which 
is becoming wilder as the years go by and as this land con- 
tinues under the protection of the Constitution. 

“In my opinion the time has come for another compre- 
hensive, thoughtful, forward-looking study such as the Legis- 
lature caused to be made in 1884. The demand for outdoor 
recreation such as the Forest Preserve can provide has doubled 
and trebled many times in these 62 years. That it is still 
increasing by leaps and bounds is evidenced on every hand. 
How to provide for a greater recreational development of the 
Forest Preserve and still retain its ‘wilderness’ character is a 
challenge which I believe calls for the best minds we can 
summon. If it is determined that further development, 
beyond present constitutional limits, is necessary, I feel it 
should involve zoning to continue complete protection for 
certain truly wilderness areas, and the drafting of other care- 
fully thought-out safeguards. 


‘*7 SHALL therefore suggest to the 1947 Legislature, 

and to chairmen of its Senate and Assembly Con- 
servation committees, that a carefully selected commission 
of legislators and outstanding citizens be created to make 
such a study for the guidance of our people in considering 
these amendments. Any slight delay which may result is 
surely more than justified when we consider that we are 
dealing with the people’s greatest single tangible possession. 
The time has come to stop hacking at our Constitution— 
chipping off or adding on a bit here and there—and to build 
a sian for our Forest Preserve which takes into consideration 
all the predictable recreational demands which can properly 
be met in a wilderness environment. 

“I am not one who believes that the Constitution is a 
‘sacred cow’ and untouchable. It is the product of human 
hands—and human hands can improve it as experience and 
changing conditions point the way. I am for sound amend- 
ments, carefully and thoughtfully conceived. But in planning 
and providing for the recreational development of our price- 
less Forest Preserve I do not believe that I or any commis- 
sioner who succeeds me, should be given a ‘blank check’.” 

Responses to the Commissioner’s statement indicate that it 
provides a common ground for various persons and groups 
having a special interest in the Forest Preserve. Without 
solicitation it has been endorsed or adopted in principle by 
the N.Y.S. Conservation Council, the Association for the 
Protection of the Adirondacks, the Izaak Walton League, 
the Adirondack Mountain Club, and a large number of 
sportsmen’s organizations. “Sensible,” “thoughtful,” “prac- 
tical,” “fair” are the adjectives most commonly applied to it. 

Yes, this is a time for decision. Will that decision be, 
“...to stop hacking at the Constitution. . .” and build a real 
plan? Or will it be to pursue controversial piecemeal tactics 
which can only produce a patchwork affair and thus inevitably 
weaken one of the greatest public enterprises ever created by 
a free people? It is time for the millions of people who have 
shared this great natural resource to take whatever time and 
trouble is necessary to make the right decision. We have 
every confidence that they will. 





The Forest Preserve Amendments were the subject of long 
discussion and were under sharp attack at the annual con- 
ference of the New York State Conservation Council in 
Albany early this past month. 

Most of the fire was directed against Amendment 3—the 
Young-Reoux resolution dealing with recreational develop- 
ment of the Preserve. Prominent figures among the State 
—- present raised question on question to support 
their claims that this proposal failed to maintain certain 
constitutional safeguards given the Forest Preserve down 
through the years. 
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THE THREE NEW PROPOSALS 


















































‘THE trio of suggested amendments to the Consti- 
tution which would affect the status of the Forest Pre- | 
serve are listed below. Each is followed by the stand 
Commissioner Duryea has taken, as expressed in a 
statement issued by him this past September. 
1. The Graves-Sill resolution (or so- 

called Mining Amendment) which 

would permit mining operations on 

State Forest Preserve lands. 

“The so-called ‘Mining Amendment’ was passed by 
the 1945 Legislature, while the nation was still at war. 
I was a member of the Senate at that time, and my 
recollection is that this resolution was advanced as 
being in the interest of winning the war into which we 
were all more than willing to put the resources of our 
country. This national emergency has passed. I am 
told that the mineral resources to be found. on the 
state-owned lands in the Forest Preserve are limited. 

“Tt strikes me, therefore, that from a conservation 
point of view, these deposits might well be husbanded 
against the day when our country again faces another 
emergency and we must again ‘scrape the barrel.’ 
When such an emergency arises, the emergency powers 
of our government will surely be adequate to make 
these deposits available, without the necessity on our 
part of removing the constitutional safeguards with 
which they are now surrounded in peace time, and thus 
making possible the despoliation of ore-bearing pre- 
serve lands.” 


2. The Wicks-Reoux resolution (or Ski- 
ing Amendment) which would author- 
ize construction of ski trails on the 
slopes of Belleayre Mountain (Ulster 
and Delaware counties) and Gore, 
South and Pete Gay Mountains (War- 
ren County). 


“The second, or so-called ‘Skiing Amendment,’ as 
I understand it, is advanced in the case of Belleayre 
Mountain in the Catskills and Gore Mountain in the 
Adirondacks because—while local ski developments lie | 
principally on private lands which are not under the | 
constitutional restrictions—a part of both develop- 
ments necessitates the use of some Forest Preserve 
land. I see no particular objections to this amendment. 
It is very limited and specific in its application and 
simply makes possible the more complete development 
of local skiing facilities for which there is a demon- 
strated need. Moreover, it is a purely recreational 
development.” 


3. The Young-Reoux resolution (or so- 
called Recreational Amendment) 
which would authorize the State to 
build and maintain “. . . permanent 
enclosed buildings of use to the public 
for healthful recreation .. .” on For- 
est Preserve lands. 


“The third, or so-called ‘Recreational Amendment,’ 
is sponsored by the State Council of Parks. As its spon- 
sors have explained, it is advanced on the premise that 
our Preserve lands are not fully used for recreational | 
purposes and that their development for such use is_| 
called for in order that these lands may best serve the 
needs of our millions of people. With this premise I 
am sure there are few who would care to quarrel. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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URING a period of well over 50 years there have 
been few nights of new snowfalls that have not sent 


me afield with the hounds the day following—and 
often for many succeeding days. In fact, until the snow 
becomes crusted, or tracking too confused for untangling the 
trails. Between snowfalls I catch up on more pressing busi- 
ness, but it must be important business to keep me in town 
after a fresh snow. 

In the early winter months I sleep but lightly of nights in 
my log house, listening for the flakes to start drifting down. 
It is not quite clear to me that falling snow is audible; pos- 
sibly it is not, for it may be there is meicly a blotting out of 
other outdoor noises when the millions of flakes fill the air 
with their silent music. At any rate, like any northern hunter, 
I rouse from the deepest sleep as at a clap of thunder when 
the snow starts sifting down outside. 

It is important to know at what hour of the night that 
snow began falling, and also of its progress in the hours fol- 
lowing. Most nocturnal-animals are more active in the early 
evening and again in the early morning hours just before or 
at dawn. Most northern fox hunters make “guage” marks in 
new-fallen snow two or three times a night while a snow- 
storm is on. At daylight, when they depart for the hunt, the 
marks are again inspected; from their condition, and a check 
back to the hour they were made, the fox hunter is able to 
judge the freshness of the half-obscured trails he comes across 
in the day’s hunt that follows. 

The pleasures to be had from winter days lie not alone in 
the chase, with the excited chorus of hounds in pursuit of a 
fox or other quarry, although that, indeed, is the purpose to 
which the hunter and hounds bend every effort. Meanwhile, 
upon the white, fresh page of winter, every creature that walks 
and some that fly have left a full record of their activities. 
The printed pages of metropolitan newspapers are mere high- 
lights, offering nothing that approaches the completeness of 
minor incidents and emotions in the stories that may be read 
in fresh, soft snow. 
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Let us then sally forth in the hush of a dawning world but 
last night covered by this fall of new snow. We do not feel 
like shouting. Even the noisy crows withhold their cawing 
on such a morning and the scolding red squirrels, though 
abroad, are also keeping silence. Our own feelings hold some- 
thing of reverence not unlike that which, as a very young 
man, I felt when in line of duty we repaired the Methodist 
Church pews of a weekday while half expecting to see the tip 
of an angel’s wing project from the choir loft. 

Along the stone wall of an ancient lane are sumacs, both 
staghorn and dwarf, and here is evidence that field mice and 
grouse have been busily feeding. Here, too, are the small 
footprints of “‘jay-birds” and late juncos. If you ask how we 
can distinguish these tiny footprints, and what other lessons 
can be learned from the imprints on the white pages of 
Nature’s First Reader, here are some of them: birds which 
spend a considerable part of their time on the ground walk 
about by alternating right foot, left foot; those more often 
found in trees hop or leap along with their footprints in 
pairs. Of course, there are other mannerisms that also identify 
our winter residents. 

The footprints of crows are usually found in fields, seldom 
inside the forest. The grouse seldom walks in the clear, but 
there are other differences by which one can distinguish crow 
tracks from grouse tracks. There’s not much difference in 
size of feet or length of stride. Both crows and grouse have 
about the same claw measurement, and both species “walk”; 
they alternate their steps and do not hop or leap along as do 
insectivorous. birds and tree-top feeders. But the grouse in 
walking spreads his two outside toes until they are almost at 
right angles to his middle toe and heel extension. The crows 
put down all three of their toes pointing forward, with but 
little spread between them. 

Yes, I know, these may seem unimportant matters; but the 
small differences in Mother Nature’s hieroglyphic signatures 
in the snow are definite challenges. Once the woodsman has 
mastered them he reads them at a glance and arrives at a 
facility the extent of which is most surprising. He is not 
unlike the student who finally masters his letters, next puts 
together syllables, and finally comprehends at a glance whole 
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printed sentences. 
ters he deduces the trend of things yet 
to come. Thus the experienced snow 
traveller reads the morning scandal in 


From smaller mat- 


Nature’s press, and the mass of 
small happenings to the creatures of the 
night before which make up the world 
of Nature News in my nearby country- 
side. These are to me far more interest- 
ing and uplifting than press reports on 
the doings of Moslems. 

I trust these seemingly irrelevant 
remarks have given some idea of the 
means by which a fox hunter arrives at 
a decision to release the hounds he has 
kept in leash as he traveled the new snow 
and read its news columns. Here is a fox 
trail partially filled by drifting snow. 
Some hounds love to untangle tough 
trails, and, given their liberty prema- 
turely, they may employ it in pottering 
about as we have, dwelling on minor 
details and generally whooping it up be- 
fore the fox and chase are actually 
started. Such hounds, making detailed 
research of every spot where Reynard 
had set his dainty foot, forget entirely 
that we crave the frenzied screams of 
pursuit rather than the oratory of dis- 
course. So it behooves us to find for 
such hounds a fresher fox track, one 
made in the late morning hours. 

In aggravated cases we may even 
need to take Reynards’s trail ourselves, 
the while dragging Rover, the Reluctant, 
as he lunges around every sapling in 
his endeavor to probe irrelevant sub- 
jects. At length we find the snug round 
bed in the snow where an alarmed fox 
has left his morning siesta, and Rover 
may be trusted to take over. We hurry 
to selected vantage spots to enjoy the 
music and intercept the chase. This is 
the place and time for momentous de- 
cisions. Though the fate of a nation may 
not depend on our choice, we shall gar- 
ner no fox pelts unless we have used 
experience, judgment and patience. 


ELECTING a fox trail for attention 
requires keen discrimination and 
considerable experience in distinguishing 
the footprint of the grey or swamp fox 
from that of the vastly more sporting red 
fox or true Reynard. It is usually a waste 
of time to cold-trail the grey fox, for he is 
probably safe in his burrow. If you lay 
on your hound he will have wasted hours 
of your and his own time hunting out 
a hole in the rocks or ground, and when 
you do at length turn to a red fox trail 
it will be stale, and likely too late to fur- 
nish any race that day. 

Nowadays other (though not better) 
quarry than the fox is afoot in New 
York snows, but some of them are for- 
bidden to hounds. Of late years there 
has been an increase in so-called “preda- 
tors.” There are a few brush wolves 
(coyotes) in New York State that have 
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been here now some 10 or 15 years. 
For three seasons there have been 
= of bobcats in some regions, and 
ig cats they are. There are more bears 
this season than ever before in the 
memory of living man. Raccoons are 
doing well, too, though neither they 
nor the bears deserve the opprobrium 
of “predator,” and aren’t so often found 
abroad in snowstorms, either. Rac- 
coons are a crafty quarry for the hound 
dog’s detective oe and night hunter’s 
attention in early autumn, but only 
occasionally after snow has fallen. 
There are probably many people who 
have been fooled into confusing the 
similar footprints of woodchuck and 
raccoon, both being found in the spring- 
time or in “robin snows.” Both ani- 
mals have a long hind foot quite like 





a miniature human foot, and their fore 
feet have a hand-like palm, but whereas 
the ’coon usually paces along, leaving 
his double line of footprints in pairs, 
the woodchuck makes foot tracks alter- 
nately on either side, or else lopes along 
in a short, three-footed gait. 

A deer track can be confused with 
that of a sheep, especially in deep, dry 
snow, since sheep leave prints of about 
the same size; but when sheep are 
abroad in winter weather they are usu- 
ally in such large bands that no one 
need be called upon to distinguish the 
rounder form of the sheep’s foot from 
the sharper and more elongated print of 
a deer’s hoof. Notable, too, are the 
sharp dewclaws of the deer which act as 
his emergency brakes. But more than 
one experienced deer hunter, hunting 
on snow in settled country, has, to his 
chagrin, followed an unexpected and 
errant pig’s track. Absurd! one says 
until it happens to him; so beware and 
look about you. 

There are many other characteristics 
in snow prints, aside from the shape of 
the foot, the claw and the pad or hoof, 
which will serve as a guide in deter- 
mining the species that made them and 
perhaps even its sex. If the snow is 
moist and compact the footprints may 
be as clearly defined as if cast in con- 
crete. More often it is so dry that the 
print of a cloven hoof cannot be easily 
distinguished from that of the claw 
and padded foot. Such dissimilar crea- 
tures as brush wolf and deer have a 
nearly equal and similar stride, and it 
may be necessary to search out some 
damp or sheltered spot where the tell- 
tale cloven hoof can be distinguished 
from the elongated pad of the coyote, 
which does not indent so deeply. 





Distinguishing the track of a dog 
hunting on his own from that of the 
immigrant brush wolves—especially in 
the not unusual case of a farm “shep” 
who also has a very long, wolf-like foot 
—may not be an easy matter. A dog 
that travels about a great deal will have 
wom down the forward nails on his 
front feet, whereas the nails on the 
two front or inside toes of a wolf's front 
foot are surprisingly long and sharp and 
show plainly in moist snow or soft earth. 
The farm shepherd’s foot, narrow and 
long as it is and much the same as 
that of the wolf in shape, usually has 
the four toes more nearly equal or level 
across the front. 

Another factor which helps distin- 
guish the wolf track is the discrepancy 
in size of the wolf’s very large front 
feet, these being nearly twice as large 
as the hind pads. While not absolute, 
identification of a wolf track in the 
snow is helped if the character of the 
stride is considered and the line of 
direction of travel. Dogs tend to travel 
open paths and roads and to ramble 
about; New York State brush wolves, 
when abroad at night, are more apt to 
travel through denser thickets, and to 
make their objectives directly and with- 
out rambling except when moving to 
windward to avoid suspicious locations. 
The wolf, however, has the same habit 
in common with fox and dog of sprin- 
kling sign posts in passing. I have dwelt 
upon these characteristics of the wolves 
because most fox hunters feel an un- 
usual interest in them. 

The bobcat—as I stated—is also be- 
coming quite common in some areas. 
To the tracker familiar with the com- 
mon tracks of fox, deer, and roving 
dogs, there should be no great trouble 
identifying a wildcat track. Thi cat has 
a hind foot so dog-like in character 
that in light snow it can be easily con- 
fused with a dog’s footprint. But their 
front paws are broad, much larger, and 
distinctly feline, i.e., the nails are re- 
tractable and do not mark the snow. 

One item easily misleading in snow 
trailing, especially in the case of older 
trails, is the enlargement of a footprint 
in the snow after considerable thawing 
has taken place. In extreme cases an 
ordinary dog’s or even a fox track may 
be melted out to as large a footprint as 
a panther would make, and I’ve seen 
several such that might easily give basis 
for panther rumors. Melting causes 
other distortions equally misleading. 

If there is scent left in a snow trail, 
and you find it impossible to identify 
the creature by visual analysis, then an 
experienced hound is a great help. Such 
was our principal reliance when suc- 
cessfully driving the brush wolves of 
Saratoga County to gun some 10 years 

(Continued on Page 27) 










you don’t believe it, stick around 
some night when the warm-water 
anglers breathe fire at the frigid-air “tip- 
uppers” about who should fish when 
and in what waters. Blood has boiled 
and tempers steamed for, lo, these 
many years, heated by arguments about 
which (to tell the truth) neither group 
has much if any actual proven data! 

The greater the vacuum, the lower 
the temperature at which a liquid will 
boil in it. An argument is sort of like 
that, too: the less facts, the quicker it 
boils over. 

I call attention to arguments of my 
own as a horrible example. For years I 
was a bundled-in-the-wool ice fisherman. 
I invented all kinds of tip-ups, cast jig- 
ging spoons into many forms, cut 
branches from trees and whittled and 
painted them into hot-ziggity jigging 
wands, and drove miles to legendary 
lakes through blizzards and drifts, all 
for the sake of shivering through a day 
on the ice. I ‘loved it, as all such crazy 
fishermen do. And man, how I could 
tell the anti-ice fishing crowd where to 
get off! I knew all the answers. 

Then someone, somewhere, started 
the silly rumor that only female fish 
were caught through the ice, thereby 
depleting the waters. Immediately I 
remembered all those delicious roes I 
had found in such fish, and I was con- 
verted. I’d forgotten the equal num- 
ber containing milt. And the fact, too, 
that the eggs in the females were bigger 
and more noticeable in winter because 
the spawning season was nearer. So | 
gave up ice fishing and became an 
“anti.” T argued just as hard and boiled 
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over just as quickly against it. I was, 
first of all, a conservationist. Or so I 
thought. Heaven protect our fish and 
game against people with good inten- 
tions but few facts! 

Well, then, what are the facts, if 
any? Does ice fishing harm or improve 
fishing in general? Whether it does or 
not, are summer fishermen the chosen 
few with more right to fish the waters 
than winter anglers? And, lastly, just 
how much ice fishing is done in New 
York State and what is its value? 

The way to get the truth about the 
good or bad effeats of winter ‘fishing is 
to sound out qualified fisheries research 
men who have made scientific studies 
of the problem. So far, in this State, 
their findings have given the green light 
to the frozen few who man the tip- 
ups and jerk the jigging spoon. That’s 
why the Department issues a tip-up 
order each year permitting ice fishing 
in the majority of this State’s waters 
not inhabited by trout. 

On the other hand, certain waters 
are closed to ice fishing. Why? Mostly 
because of the species of fish they con- 
tain. It would be foolish to open to ice 
fishing a lake containing only bass or 
other fish on which there is a closed 
season in winter, even considering the 
fact that bass almost never are taken 
through the ice. I’ve yanked out only 
one in 25 years of ice fishing. 

This fact is important: the game fish 
creeled by summer anglers are not eas- 
ily caught through the ice, while those 
which are most taken in winter are 
hard to catch in warm water. Take the 
walleye (pike-perch) for example. 
Mostly night fishermen, a few insatiable 


By Fra. Svcd — 


BAD BUSINESS—OR COMMON 
SENSE? HERE'S THE DOPE ON 
A MUCH MALIGNED PASTIME 


souls, make the effort to take him dur- 
ing the summer, and comparatively few 
fish are caught. Yet he is one of the 
principal catches in winter, forming a 
large percentage of the fish taken. 

How does this affect over-all fishing? 
lu many waters, walleyes (and the other 
species caught in winter) are direct com- 
petitors with bass both for food and 
living room. If these waters were re- 
stricted to summer fishing, an over- 
whelming percentage of the fish caught 
would be bass, and the walleyes would 
remain and increase, thus taking up the 
room and eating the food of the bass 
—and let us remember here that a body 
of water can support only so much fish 
life, either all of one kind or a mixture 
of different species. Very shortly, the 
bass could be gone and so could a lot of 
folks’ summer fishing. 


N THE other hand, suppose ice 

fishing is okayed? Then what? Bass 
would be taken in summer, walleyes in 
winter, and each kind should retain its 
population level. Thus fishing in both 
summer and winter should remain the 
same year after year, other factors 
being equal. 

But, how about that sex ratio: too 
many females being caught through the 
ice? That’s only the figment of some 
summer fisherman’s imagination. All 
surveys made to date by our scientists 
have shown no such fact. Instead, they 
have revealed, at one time, more fe- 
males; at another, more males, all coin- 
cidentally. The sexes average out pay 
close to 50-50. 

In many waters where perch, pike 
or other such fish have crowded out 
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bass, there is urgent need for ice fish- 
ing or the use of some other means to 
clean out these excess fish and to give 
the bass a chance to increase for the 
benefit of the warm-water anglers. 

On the whole, it looks as though, 
for most waters, the summer fishermen 
are arguing against their own best sport 
when they try to stop ice fishing. Just 
how these people have come to feel 
they have more right to go fishing than 
those who want their sport in the win- 
ter is a mystery. The license certainly 
doesn’t give it to them. If anything, 
the guy who is willing to stand the 
beatings which winter fishing hands 
out should be given any extra privileges 
which may be sliding around. 

Look at it from another angle: there 
are many more times the number of 
summer anglers than winter fishermen. 
So, why wouldn’t fishing be more bene- 
fited (if that be the real goal of the 
arguments) by closing the waters in 
summer rather than in winter, thereby 
saving many more fish, and bass at 
that? If the anti-ice fishing clan really 
wants to improve its own sport, maybe 
that is what should be done. The bass 
would then have a chance to replace 
the other fish which are taken by win- 
ter fishing. There is real food for 
thought, and it’s not fishy, either. 


Hox. much ice fishing is there in 
this State? Well, when _ it’s 
compared to summer fishing—it doesn’t 
amount to a tinker’s dam in most 
waters. Lakes that harbor a hundred 
or more summer fishermen per day 
won’t have an average of half a dozen 
in winter except in a couple of isolated 
cases, such as on Lake Champlain. On 
the face of it, it looks as though all 
this squabble about winter fishing is 
just so much ado about nothing. 

We wonder if fishing wouldn’t actu- 
ally be improved if we could find a lot 
more hardy souls to take up this invig- 
orating winter sport! It might be a 
worth-while project to put on a pub- 
licity campaign to persuade more rug- 
ged individualists to button up then 
overcoats, brave the elements and be- 
come habitual tip-uppers or jiggers. 
Maybe they would if they knew how 
much sweeter the fish taste and how 
much firmer their flesh is when they 
are caught through the ice. 

Let’s take a gander at another side 
of this picture. Just how much does 
ice fishing produce in New York State? 
Before giving you the happy ending, we 
want to refer to one of the outstand- 
ing battles of the century as typical of 
the—shall we say—“‘squabbles” over ice 
fishing. Saratoga Lake is chosen be- 
cause a census was taken to show the 
true story. The anti-icers have claimed, 
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both vehemently and long, that tip-up 
— has been ruining summer fish- 
ing. Here are the cold facts, so hold 
on to your ear-muffs: out of 1,366 
hours of fishing reported for the survey, 
for the winter of ’45-46, exactly 116 
fish were caught. It took 11.8 hours to 
catch each fish! The fish taken were: 
20 perch, 21 walleyes, 74 northern pike 
and one rock bass. Not a black bass 
was caught in the process. 

The story has a different color on 
such waters as Lakes Champlain and 
Oneida (see Page 8 for the feature 
story on Oneida Lake), and may have 
on the broad expanses of Sacandaga 
Reservoir, open to ice fishing this win- 
ter for the first time in over a decade. 
The reason for reopening these waters 
was the belief by the Department's sci- 
entists that, with an over-population of 
walleyes, they should be harvested to 
a greater extent. 

A survey on Oneida, paralleling the 
one on Saratoga, showed 7,059 fish 
taken in 1,484 hours, or a fish every 
12.6 minutes. The estimated total 
winter take is from 50,000 pounds dur- 
ing the war years to an expected 100,- 
000 pounds this winter. Of these the 
bulk will be perch, walleyes, pickerel 
and lawyers (ling). 

Ice fishing on Lake Champlain is a 
story in itself. Here is to be found the 
famous Shantytown, mecca and de- 
froster of the smelt fisherman. In 
1944 a survey showed 1,203 fishing 
shanties. This year the town may be 
greatly enlarged, despite the other hous- 
ing shortage. The survey resulted in 
an estimate of 100,000 pounds of fish 
taken that year. With a greater fishing 
population this winter, that figure may 
jump another 50,000 or more pounds. 

Most of these fish are sold commer- 
cially, bringing a tidy sum in anybody’s 
language. In all such waters, fishing 


through the ice is a thriving business. 
In addition to smelt there are wall- 
eyes, northern pike and yellow perch 
caught, some by the shantymen, others 
by more ed souls who brave the 
elements without shelter. 

In Shantytown, where smelt is the 
major prize, the fishing is done through 
holes in the ice inside a shanty. A 
hand line baited with a small strip of 
smelt flesh is the usual lure—and don’t 
ask how they got the first smelt to cut 
up for bait! We don’t know. 


Y far the most popular “outside” 

method is the use of tip-ups. 
There are almost as many types of tip- 
ups as there are fishermen; each hardy 
individualist tries to invent his own. 
Basically, a tip-up is a “whatsiz” hold- 
ing a baited line suspended through a 
hole in the ice. When the bait (usu- 
ally a live minnow) is taken, the pull 
on the line causes some sort of signal, 
such as a little red flag, to pop into 
view, shouting visually, “Hey, Paw, 
I’ve got one!” 

Another method, called “bobbing” 
is explained in “Outdoor Crafts” on 
Page 23. For lovers of artificial lures, 
the jigging spoon is the favorite. This 
lure can be of any shape, but is usually 
of a flat teardrop design; it is jigged up 
and down at different depths and is so 
designed that it darts in various direc- 
tions each time it is pulled. Perch, 
pickerel, northern pike and _ walleyes 
love them. 

All in all, ice fishing is a lot of fun. 
It’s good for the angler and usually good 
for the waters, especially for improving 
some summer fishing. Once an “anti” 
has enjoyed the sport, and tasted the 
flavor of the fish, he’s no longer an 
anti, but another crazy “tip-upper.” 
Try it this winter and see. 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR LAWS? 


Below is a list of 30 species of birds, quadrupeds and marine life found 
in New York State. Some of them are PROTECTED, either at all times, 
or by restrictions on seasons, size, or bag limits. 
TECTED by any of the above restrictions. 

If you know your conservation you should be able to separate the wheat 
from the chaff with little difficulty. Mark the protected species with a (P), 
then turn to Page 29 to check your answers. Just as a tip, the list is split 50-50. 


. Blue jay Bi. 
. Cooper’s hawk 13. Carp 
Duck hawk 15. Osprey 
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Porcupine 21. 
. Woodchuck 12. Cowbird 


Marsh hawk 14. Grackle 


The rest are UNPRO- 


Starling 
22. Frog 

23. Marten 
24. Bald eagle 
25. Sandpiper 


. Northern pike 16. Great horned owl 26. Red squirrel 
. English sparrow 17. Screech owl 27. Opossum 

. Chipmunk 18. Barred owl 28. Blue heron 
Otter 19. Kingfisher 29. Lobster 
Crow 20. Salt-water clam 30. Weasel 








ONEIDA 
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S THE glacial lakes which formed 
A« ancestors of the Great Lakes 
were drained, first to the south 
into the Susquehanna, later to the east 
into the Mohawk near Rome, and 
finally, into the St. Lawrence, one of 
the depressions left behind became 
Oneida Lake. 

Named by the white man after one 
of the Indian tribes that roamed her 
shores and fished her waters, Oneida 
is not impressive except as all large 
bodies of water are inherently impres- 
sive. She is not beautiful in the way 
many of the other lakes of the State 
are beautiful. She has no lofty peaks 
nor primeval forests to cast long shad- 
ows over seldom tranquil waters. She 
is not studded with picturesque islands. 
Once the bottom of an inland sea, her 
shores are uniformly low, sandy, and in 
places, wooded and swampy. 

Clear, cold, sparkling water is not 
one of her characteristics. More often, 
her waters are warm and murky. This 
must have long been true, for as early 
as 1809 James Fenimore Cooper de- 
scribed her “‘as a broad, dark colored 
body of water, unwholesome to drink 


and strongly blended with dark parti- 
cles which the boatman called lake 
blossoms.” Everyone familiar with the 
lake knows what a nuisance these same 
“blooms” still are at times. 

The lake lies at an elevation of 369 
feet above the sea, mainly in an east 
and west direction; it is 2] miles long 
and has a maximum width of 5.5 miles, 
with the average about 4.5. Oneida is 
shallow—maximum, about 55 feet—and 
consequently she is rough. Prevailing 
westerly and southwesterly winds get a 
long sweep, and her shallow waters re- 
spond quickly. Fortunately her rough 
nature is well-known, and she is only 
to be feared when not treated with the 
respect accorded a lady of quick temper. 

In spite of all this, Oneida Lake 
is a queen in her own right. With an 
area of nearly 80 square miles (51,200 
acres), and a shore line of 65 miles, she 
is not only the largest lake lying wholly 
within the State (Lakes Champlain, 
Erie and Ontario extend beyond the 
State), but the largest in her class in 
the Union. 

She is fertile. It has been calculated 
that her tributary streams, winding 


through a drainage area of some 1,265 
square miles, annually feed more than 
130,000 tons of soluble, inorganic ma- 
terials into the lake to enrich and fer- 
tilize her waters. This, added to the 
many thousands of tons of nutrient ma- 
terials produced in the lake itself, makes 
Oneida one of the most fertile lakes 
in the State, and subsequently one of 
the best fish producers. 

Her four principal tributaries are 
Chittenango, Oneida, Wood and Fish 
creeks. Her outlet at the western end is 
the Oneida River which, after a winding 
course of 18 miles, joins the Seneca; 
the two, united as the Oswego, con- 
tinue on to Lake Ontario. 

Early travel followed waterways, and 
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Oneida lies in the pathway of one of 
the great natural routes from east to 
west through Central New York. Be- 
cause of her location, she was destined 
from the very beginning to be closely 
connected with the early history and 
development, not only of our own State, 
but of all northern states in the Missis- 
sippi valley. 

In early days the usual route was up 
the Hudson or through the New Eng- 
land States to Albany and Schenectady, 
then through the Mohawk River to 
Rome (Fort Stanwix). Here the river 
was left and a portage of a mile and a 
half taken to Wood Creek, then 
through the lake and down its natural 
outlet to Fort Oswego on Lake Ontario 
—for many years before and after the 
Revolutionary War the frontier post of 
the State. 

Samuel de Champlain is believed to 
have been the first white man to see 
Oneida Lake. His party of French sol- 
diers and Huron braves crossed the 
lake near its outlet in the autumn of 
1615 on his first invasion of the Iro- 
quois Country. He tersely described it 
as “a broad sheet of water crowded 
with fish and full of beautiful islands.” 
Had he crossed the head of the lake 
he would have had less to say, for of the 
half dozen islands in Oneida, the two 
largest (Frenchman and Dunham) and 
several of the smaller are all near the 
outlet end. 

From Champlain’s time on, Indian 
war parties, military expeditions, Jesuit 
missionaries, trappers, traders, colonists 
and men later famous in the history 
of our country floated many a craft on 
the lake. Nations contending for a con- 
tinent made history on and around her 
shores. In 1784 no less a personage 
than General George Washington, with 
Governor George Clinton and other 
dignitaries, visited Oneida Lake via the 
Mohawk and Wood Creek. They were 
struck with the “great infusion of 
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waters” and the commercial facilities 
of the route even in those early times. 

In spite of this, the early canal route 
across the State passed to the south of 
the lake, and it was not until the Barge 
Canal was opened its whole length in 
1918 that Oneida came into her own as 
an integral part of the canal system. 
Now, lighthouses and numerous canal 
buoys serve to guide millions of tons 
of treight safely across the lake, and 
many an angler to his fishing. 

But that’s getting ahead of our story. 
When Oliver Stevens, the first perma- 
nent white settler, came to Oneida 
Lake in 1789, several Indian fishing 
villages were established on the lake. 
Of these, the Oneida village at Sylvan 
Beach near the mouth of Wood Creek 
is of special interest, for it was here 
that the annual Salmon Festivals of 
the Iroquois Nation were held. 

On a certain day each spring, the 
salmon were driven downstream to a 
point a little above the lake that had 
been fenced across with poles and 
brush, and were then shut in by another 
fence above. The salmon were scooped 
out with hands or wooden spears. Every 
Oneida family was expected to be pres- 
ent and, according to the law of the 
Iroquois, the salmon season did not 
begin until after this festival was held. 

The salmon, now extinct, must have 
been very abundant. Van der Kemp, 
a Dutchman who settled near Cleve- 
land in 1792, writing of Fish and Wood 
creeks, said they were crowded with 
salmon—“enough, if properly regulated, 
to supply all of the United States, the 
West Indies and South America with 
this delicious fish.” The fame of Oneida 
Lake salmon spread even to Cape Cod, 
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and in 1810 a company of fishermen 
from there settled on the lake shore in 
what is now the town of West Monroe. 
They planned to fish for city markets, 
but the venture failed even before dams 
on the Oswego River ended the once 
famous runs. 

Although few islands break the sur- 
face of Oneida Lake, her bottom is sur- 
prisingly uneven and clearly reflects the 
ceaseless pounding of the waves and 
the wash of many canal boats which 
trouble her waters. More than half a 
hundred named reefs, shoals, bars and 
pinnacles break up the smooth contour 
of her basin. Some all but reach the 
surface, and it’s well to remember those 
shearoff pins if you plan to use an out- 
board. Fishing success is commensurate 
with one’s knowledge of these areas, 
for they influence the distribution of 
fish in the lake. So don’t be too dis- 
couraged if your first fishing experience 
there doesn’t pan out too well. 

Fish are where you find them on 
the day you happen to be fishing, so 
it’s futile to attempt to give explicit 
directions about where to fish. In gen- 
eral, however, early fishing is good at 
the Brewerton end of the lake; as the 
season advances, better fishing is to 
be found eastward in deeper water. 
Unless you are especially interested in 
pike-perch though, don’t let even this 
general direction mislead _ too much. 
All told, 59 species of fish are known 
to occur in the lake, some of which 
may be taken almost anywhere. 

Oneida Lake is most famous for its 
pike-perch, but the man after bass, 
pickerel, northern pike or panfish will 
be equally rewarded for his efforts after 
gaining a fair knowledge of the lake. 

An excellent fishing map of Oneida 
Lake is available from the Angler’s As- 
sociation of Onondaga County. This 
map locates the shoals, indicates good 
grounds for various species, and offers 

(Continued on Page 27) 












AST issue, in the first article of 

this series designed to give our 
readers a better working knowl- 

edge of their Conservation Department, 
we took a quick look at the department 
as a whole. Briefly we sketched its his- 
torical developments and organization. 

This time the spotlight swings to the 
work of the Division of Fish and Game 
which, curiously enough, is both one 
of the oldest—in practice—and one of 
the newest of the conservation fields. 
It is one of the oldest, because, far back 
in colonial times, we find a record of 
laws passed to protect deer, the ruffed 
grouse, the heath hen and certain other 
species which even then, under man- 
made pressure, needed help. 

It is one of the newest fields because 
it is only in the past couple of decades 
that it has begun to approach the ma- 
turity earlier achieved in such fields as 
that of forestry. It is only in our gener- 
ation that fish and wildlife research has 
been undertaken on a wide scale; that 
our higher institutions of learning have 
begun to turn out trained fish and game 
men; and that we have taken the first 
steps in the direct management of our 
fish and wildlife resources in the field. 

Over the years the conservation law 
in relation to fish and game has been, 
and continues to be, the backbone of 
our fish and game conservation work in 
this State. It not only sets forth in great 
detail how, when, where, and in what 
quantities our fish and game resources 
may be taken by hunters and fishermen, 
but it also regulates a wide variety of 
commercial enterprises such as private 
game farms, fur farms, fish hatcheries, 
and commercial fisheries. Beyond all 
that, it sets forth the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Division of Fish and 
Game, and in many cases it specifies in 
detail just how these duties and respon- 
sibilities shall be discharged. 

This law has been amended times 
without number and has been subject 
to two major recodifications—in 1912 
and 1938. It’s not unusual for a hundred 
different bills to be advanced each year 
seeking to amend some part of the law, 
or to have half of that number actually 
become a part of the law. The unsus- 
pecting hunter, fisherman, or trapper 
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Clearing house for a thousand problems 





often regards these many provisions and 
amendments as a calculated effort to be- 
devil or confuse him. Actually, they are 
merely an attempt to keep up with the 
complicated problems arising from a 
resource which is constantly changing. 

Lacking any other tools to work with, 
early conservationists turned to the 
fish and game law as the only way of 
meeting the problems of the day. When 
the law alone proved inadequate, and as 
methods of propagating fish and game 
in captivity were developed, they 
turned to fish hatcheries and later to 
game farms with high hopes. 

When law enforcement plus propaga- 
tion failed to keep up with ever-greater 
fish and game problems, it became ap- 
parent that many other factors were con- 
stantly at work which were little known 
and little understood. At that point, as 
in the history of many other fields, at- 
tention was turned to fact-finding or 
research. At about the same time, the 


so-called game refuge idea swept the 
country. Here in New York it was hoped 
that by creating a large refuge in each 
county it would be possible to produce 
such a head of game within these ref- 
uges that it would overflow into the 
rest of the county and keep it stocked. 
This idea about large refuges came a 
cropper when early investigation showed 
that wildlife somehow managed to live, 
love and die within such a refuge with- 
out creating the abundant overflow 
which had been hoped for. 

This evolution of conservation 
thought and experience, and our slow 
and halting progress which was of neces- 
sity on a trial and error basis for so 
many years, should by no means make 
us pessimistic or discouraged. On the 
contrary we are learning bit by bit how 
to do our conservation job, and if the 
process seems slow and difficult, the 
challenge is just that much greater. Our 
fish and game are worth more to us to- 
day than ever before. 


The Conseryation Department can 


logically be expected to do a certain 









part of the job, and to provide certain 
essential conservation services. But a 
very large part of the job will always 
remain in the hands of the thousands 
who own the majority of our game lands 
and our fishing waters, and in the hands 
of the sportsmen. 

At this point, let us turn our atten- 
tion to the bureaus within the Division 
of Fish and Game whose job it is to 
provide these conservation services, and 
which are, in a very real sense, the con- 
servation tools of the public. 

The Bureau of Law Enforcement rep- 
resents the oldest of the fish and game 
services. The handful of fish and game 
protectors operating on a kick-back fee 
system in 1868 has grown into a force 
of 163 law enforcement men who have 
been uniformed, put on regular salaries 
and who work under the State Civil 
Service Law. A Superintendent of Law 
Enforcement, an Assistant and small 
clerical staff work in the Albany office; 
the rest of the force is deployed out in 
11 districts, each of which is headed by 
a District Game Protector and two 
Assistant Protectors. 

Even with this number of men, the 
territory which each is responsible for 
averages over 300 square miles. This 
means that for the successful prosecu- 
tion of their work, heavy emphasis must 
be placed upon public cooperation in 
preventing and reporting violations. Vol- 
untary, non-salaried special game _pro- 
tectors also provide assistance. 

The Bureau of Fish Culture, which 
does exactly what its name implies, also 
represents a very old function of the 
Department. As long ago as 1870, the 
State had its first fish hatchery at Cale- 
donia. Others have been acquired and 
developed over the years until today we 
have 16 hatcheries and four rearing 
stations. The latest addition is the new 
Catskill Trout Hatchery, the property 
for which was but recently acquired. 

While the production of trout (brook, 
brown, and rainbow) is the principal 
item, other important species include 
both the large and small-mouth black 
bass, lake trout, muskalonge, whitefish, 
pike, perch, shad and ciscoes. This past 
year, despite unprecedented difficulties 
in securing feed, and in some cases 
manpower, over 4,000,000 trout of all 
sizes, representing 156,000 Ibs., were 
stocked throughout the State. The prob- 
lem of properly distributing and releas- 
ing these fish is also a responsibility of 
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this bureau. Owing to the size, variety 
and large number of waters to be 
stocked, this is a tremendous job. 

The Bureau of Inland Fisheries is 
also one of the older units, and the 
only one which enjoys the distinction 
of having been created by a definite 
act of the Legislature. This bureau was 
originally charged with the administra- 
tion of the State’s commercial fresh- 
water fisheries, but as time passed it 
was also assigned the job of adminis- 
tering various types ef special licenses 
governing private game farms, fish 
hatcheries, fur farms, etc., so that now, 
in effect, it is a Bureau of Inland Fish- 
eries and Special Licenses. Under Com- 
missioner Duryea it was also given the 
job of conducting fish salvage and trans- 
fer operations. These have proven to be 
highly productive and self-liquidating, 
ie., the value of the fish taken which 
can be used for restocking purposes or 


_sold as food more than pays for the cost 


of the operation. This bureau also 
issues annual orders which regulate 
winter fishing, the dipping of smelt and 
the taking of bait fish. 


HE Bureau of Marine Fisheries 

does a similar job for the waters 
within the marine district, which in- 
cludes all those waters within three nau- 
tical miles of the coast line and all tidal 
waters except the Hudson River north 
of Manhattan Island. In addition, it 
has the special function of inspecting 
shellfish areas in the marine district 
and of certifying those waters from 
which it is safe to take shellfish for 
human consumption. 

Because this bureau is located in New 
York City it has also been given the 
job of tagging domestic game and for- 
eign game imported for food purposes. 
This includes thousands of black and 
mallard ducks, Chukar partridges, pheas- 
ants, ptarmigan, quail, wild turkey, and 
elk and deer of various species. 

The Sanitation Unit of this bureau 
maintains a laboratory at Freeport, L. I., 
where it conducts its bacteriological 
examinations of water and shellfish sam- 
ples. Until recently the cost of this 
laboratory was borne by the Conserva- 
tion Fund—although it was for the 
benefit of general public health. This 
past year Commissioner Duryea was 
successful in having the cost trans- 
ferred to the general fund where it 
properly belongs. 

Passing over the fisheries research 
work for the moment, we come to the 
bureaus which provide various services 
in wildlife conservation. 

The Bureau of Game Farms, while it 
is the most recently organized bureau, 
represents a service which started back 
in 1908 with the establishment of the 
first game farm at Sherburne. This was 
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YOUR FISH AND GAME MANAGERS 


Eight Game Management and three Fisheries Districts, with facilities and 
personnel available to the public without charge, have now been established 
in permanent headquarters by your Conservation Department. In answer to 
numerous requests from persons wishing to contact these officers for assistance 
in fish and game management problems, we submit the following line-up: 


GAME MANAGEMENT DISTRICTS 


,LAKE PLAINS: 


ALLEGANY: 


‘ NORTH CENTRAL: 


“SOUTH CENTRAL: 


ADIRONDACKS: 


ALBANY: 


CATSKILL: 


LOWER HUDSON: 


Robert Perry, 513 Terminal Bldg., Rochester; Phone Main 
5081. Counties of Erie, Genesee, Livingston, Monroe, 
Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, Seneca, Wayne, Wyoming. 


Earl Westervelt, 606 Exchange Bank Bldg., Olean; Phone 
4060. Counties of Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, 
Steuben, Yates. 


Ben O. Bradley, 414 Cahill Bldg., Syracuse; Phone 3-1139. 
Counties of Cayuga, southern Herkimer, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Oswego, Madison. 


A. H. Underhill, 209 East State St., Ithaca; Phone 2072. 
Counties of Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, 
Schuyler, Tioga, Tompkins. 


Greenleaf Chase, 30 Main St., Saranac Lake; Phone 308-W. 
Counties of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, northern 
Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, St. Lawrence, Warren. 


Asa Smith, Arcade Bldg., Albany. Phone 5-4733. Counties 
of Albany, Columbia, Fulton, Montgomery, Rensselaer, 
Saratoga, Schenectady, Washington. 


Albert Hall, Stamford. Counties of Delaware, Greene, 
Otsego, Schoharie, Sullivan, western Ulster. 


A, W. Bromley, 856 Main St., Poughkeepsie; Phone 283-]. 
Counties of Nassau, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Suffolk, 


eastern Ulster, Westchester, Dutchess. 


FISHERIES DISTRICTS 


WESTERN: 


Dr. Udell B. Stone, 223 Terminal Bldg., 65 Broad St., 


Rochester; Phone Main 5952. 


SOUTHERN: 


NORTHERN: 
Phone 308-W. 


founded and operated for a great many 
years by the late Harry and Gertrude 
Rogers, who became famous in this 
field. Today it is still one of the prin- 
cipal production units in the State for 
pheasants and ducks. 

With the expansion of propagation 
work under the postwar program, the 
Commissioner set this up as a special 
bureau. It is headed by a Superin- 
tendent of Game Farms, an Assistant, 
and a small clerical staff in Albany to 
handle production and distribution rec- 
ords. Its principal work is, of course, 
done on the seven game farms—the 
Long Island Game Farm at Middle 
Island; Rogers Game Farm at Sher- 
burne; Howland’s Island Game Farm 
at Fort Byron; Brownville Game Farm 
at Dexter; Wildlife Research Center 
at Delmar; Ithaca Game Farm at Ithaca, 
and the John A. White Memorial Game 
Farm at Basom. All records of game 
production and distribution were sur- 


Cecil E. Heacox, 856 Main St., Poughkeepsie; Phone 283-J. 
Dr. W. Mason Lawrence, 30 Main St., Saranac Lake; 





passed during the season just ended. 

The Bureau of Game, which is re- 
sponsible for all game management 
work throughout the State, represents 
one of the newest developments in this 
field. Its overall objective is to assist 
in the production and maintenance of 
as great a sustained crop of game and 
fur as is compatible with agricultural 
and other economic interests. Its work 
is also decentralized, since most of it 
must be done in the field, where game 
problems exist and game management 
work will be effective. 

Under a Superintendent, an Assistant 
and a small Albany staff, it administers 
eight game eee districts into 
which the State has been divided for 
this purpose. Each district comprises an 
average area of seven counties in charge 
of a trained District Game Manager 
and temporary assistants, their numbers 
depending on the problems of each dis- 

(Continued on Page 29) 











PHEASANTS 


Despite some complaints about the 
sharply-reduced pheasant season in New 
York, experience proved that the two- 
day open season designed to take a 
limited number of cock birds, while 
saving every hen possible, was a justi- 
fiable measure. 

Many gunners, particularly those 
without dogs, found pheasants hard to 
find. The ever-wary birds just ran and 
ran and ran. A large percentage of the 
hunters—at least those examined on 
check areas and at road blocks—had 
failed to take any of these long-tailed 
exotics. As was expected, the best hunt- 
ing was in the Lake Plains area. 

However (and this is significant) 
there were a number of isolated spots 
where fair to good hunting could be 
traced definitely to stocking. In Jeffer- 
son County, where: cooperating sports- 
men banded over 1,400 of the pheas- 
ants released, game protectors on road 
patrols found that 30 to 40 per cent of 
the birds possessed by hunters checked 
on the two Saturdays were banded game 
farm birds supplied to sportsmen’s clubs 
by the Conservation Department. 
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GROUSE 


Pre-season predictions regarding 
ruffed grouse (partridge) proved to be 
about correct for the main zone of the 
State south of the New York Central 
Railroad tracks. 

Although there were some areas 
where fair grouse populations occurred 
and where as many as 30 birds could 
be moved in a day—as Deputy Commis- 
sioner Vic Skiff did in the Cincinnatus 
area with Don Tobey of the Conserva- 
tion Council and Art Currier, veteran 
grouse hunter—the over-all picture for 
the southern zone was generally about 
as expected: rather slow hunting. 

North of the tracks an advance fore- 
cast that the Adirondack greuse popu- 
lation was generally higher held true 
only in some areas. Elsewhere in this 
far upstate zone, the birds were slightly 
less numerous and more difficult to 
locate. The take varied by sectors. 


WATERFOWL 


Mild weather particularly upset the 
apple cart for duck hunters. The con- 
tinental waterfowl population was 
known to be down. New York hunters 
heard about that when the season was 
shortened and the bag limit was cut. 
But they never expected what they got 
—the poorest duck shooting in years in 
most sections of the State. 

‘The migration was apparently long 
delayed from the north by warm 
weather. Puddle ducks stayed late. The 
divers were far behind schedule and 
there were no really big population 
build-ups during late October and the 
month of November on important hunt- 
ing areas. There were some exceptions. 
Dexter Marsh on the eastern end of 
Lake Ontario had its best opening day 
in years, with many black ducks taken. 


WOODCOCK 


Vagaries of the weather affected 
woodcock as much as ducks. Because 
mild temperatures and a delayed freeze- 
up apparently held some flights out of 
the short open hunting seasons in vari- 
ous sections of the State, many hunters 
failed to find any great numbers of 
these birds. 

This is in contrast to the observations 
of some veteran woodcock hunters 
along the western slopes of the Adiron- 
dacks who reported good numbers of 
birds and good hunting. 


RABBITS 


The cottontail rabbit season is con- 
tinuing. Early reports show. that we 
still have a low population of this 
species, but that it has begun to pick 
up in some sections. 

The lowest regional population of 
cottontails may well be in the Water- 
town divisior. in the Adirondack game 
management district. Reports from the 
South Central are favorable as any. 


SQUIRRELS 


Gray squirrels were more abundant 
this past fall, and a generally good crop 
was available for the hunting harvest. 
The result was a bigger take in at least 
half the State. Best reports were re- 
ceived from the South Central, East 
Central, Catskill and Lower Hudson 
Districts. Only the Allegany district re- 
ported an unfavorable crop. 


DEER 


There was a considerably bigg¢r crop 
of deer available for the hunters of 
New York this fall, as had been pre- 
dicted, and despite unusual fall weather 
the final figures should show a substan- 
tially larger take. The better crop was 
in large part the result of two mild 
winters in the Adirondacks. Final fig- 
ures on the kill are not yet available, 
but the preliminary report shows a gain 
of 25 to 30 per cent in the Adirondacks 
and the Catskills and smaller advances 
in the southern and western counties. 

Exceptionally balmy weather pre- 
vailed right through the Adirondack 
season. As a result, conditions for hunt- 
ing deer were anything but satisfactory. 
Lack of snow for tracking was a further 
handicap for hunters. 


BEAR 


The current season (and it is still in 
progress in some counties south of the 
New York Central main line) has pro- 
duced the best bear hunting in years. 
Although the tally is as yet incomplete, 
it is ae even at this date that the 
fall of ’46 has seen the largest number 
of bear killed in 20 years, if not longer. 

An excellent example of the increased 
hunting success is a report from a game 
protector in the Indian Lake section, 
Hamilton County. Approximately 40 
bears were killed there this year, com- 
pared with seven or eight last season. 
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OOKING into the future to forecast 
hunting prospects is hazardous, to 
say the least. To borrow a comment 
from one of the technical men, “We 
have a darn small crystal ball into which 
to look.” With that to go on, we will 
present a cross section of the best opin- 
ion at our immediate disposal. 

Deer hunting alone can be predicted 
with any reasonable degree of certainty 
for next year at this writing—almost a 
year in advance. The reason is simply 
this: the deer which will be the legal 
crop for next fall already have been 
produced. Normally, winter deer mor- 
tality is limited almost entirely to fawns, 
and next fall’s legal bucks already have 
been through this critical period. Be- 
cause we have had two comparatively 
mild winters in a row, there has been an 
unusually low deer kill from snow and 
cold and a substantial crop has been 
produced. Thus, unless the approach- 
ing winter is extremely severe, causing 
an unexpected and very unlikely kill in 
adult bucks, there is every reason to 
look forward to good hunting next fall. 
If there is a severe winter ahead, caus- 
ing a kill of a substantial number of 
deer produced this past spring, the un- 
favorable effect will be felt on hunting 
seasons in subsequent years. 

The story is different in the case of 
small game. A substantial part of next 
fall’s crop of these species is yet to be 
produced, and it follows that the quan- 
tity available for the gun then depends 
largely on the success of next spring’s 
nesting and brooding season. 

Throughout the State, observers find 
one very encouzaging note about the 
grouse situation—there are some birds 
left for seed in almost every good covert. 
If we get the breaks, a satisfactory 
grouse crop—not a top, bumper crop, 
but a reasonably good one—is possible 
next fall. 

Pheasant studies have indicated that 
in some areas young birds make up 83 
per cent of the crop of cocks taken. 
When you consider that, you can under- 
stand why it is so important that there 
be no wet and cold nesting and early 
brooding season next year if we are to 
have better hunting for this exotic, and 
how desperately we need a series of 
favorable springs to get back on the 
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road to higher populations of this 
highly ocsaille me species. 

Of. course, there are other factors 
which have an important influence on 
the picture. They are listed elsewhere 
on this page. 

We can, in a limited sense, do some- 
thing about improvement of some of 
the factors, but, despite scientific ad- 
vances, we still can’t do anything about 
the weather, physiological characteris- 
tics and reproductive capacity of a 
species. We can vary somewhat the in- 
fluence of man by limiting his legal 
take and by cracking down on his illicit 
gunning activities, but we cannot at the 
moment force great change in his land 
use practices, even though their varia- 
tion unquestionably would contribute a 
more suitable environment for game. 

Observers in the field report that the 
cottontail population is moving upward 
and that the “Mysterious X’’ cycle 
seems to be turning. There is also evi- 
dence that some of the rabbits’ major 
predators, including the fox, are on the 
down grade; thus some of this pressure 
on Br'er Rabbit’s existence is lessening. 
All this encourages optimism rather 
than pessimism. However, technicians 
expect it will take several years to record 
a major gain in the population. In the 
meantime, it should be pointed out that 
New York has an unusually long rabbit 
season despite the low cottontail popu- 
lation. The season covers 103 days 
this year. 

Attention previously has been called 
to the fact that mild weather this past 


FACTORS AFFECTING 
GAME ABUNDANCE 


|——Weather 

2——Food and Water 
3——Shelter 

4—— Influence of Man 
5——Disease and Parasites 
6——Natural Enemies 
7———General Habits 
8——Physiological Make-up 
9——Reproductive Capacity . 
10———Response to Propagation 


fall upset plans for the hunting of 
migratory game. Although it was a dis- 
appointment to the gunners, the de- 
layed migration reduced the harvest of 
this winged crop and more waterfowl 
should go north as breeders for future 
sport. Again, it will be the kind of 
weather experienced next summer on 
the breeding grounds and then during 
the fall migration which will determine 
the kind of duck shooting for 1947. 


EANTIME your Conservation 

Department is producing increas- 
ing numbers of pheasants through its ex- 
panded game program under postwar 
plans to provide a greatcr breeding sup- 
ply in the wild when natural conditions 
become satisfactory. Steps are being 
taken to produce more mallard duck- 
lings for rearing by cooperative sports- 
men, and research is being directed to 
solution of the problem of rearing vary- 
ing hares for a new stocking program. 
Management practices are being con- 
tinually expanded and wild population 
trapping and transfer operations are 
continually being explored. Every pos- 
sible effort to assist nature is being 
given attention. 

Incidentally, so far as Dame Nature 
herself is concerned, there has been one 
very evident factor this past year which 
should contribute to the brighter side 
of the game ledger in 1947. That is 
an abundance of natural food to tide 
certain species through these critical 
winter months. Crops of wild fruit (ber- 
ries, nuts, etc.) were unusually heavy 
in most parts of the State. In this one 
respect, at least, Nature has tried to 
make up for her shortcomings in other 
departments to ensure better game crops 
in the future. 

The pressure of the gun is continu- 
ally increasing, however. The problem 
is becoming progressively more difficult, 
rather than simplified. It is now appar- 
ent that the supply of game must be 
carefully rationed. The days of big bag 
limits and long seasons are past. Levels 
must be held low so that there is the 
widest possible sharing of these re- 
sources on which are based the hunting 
pleasures of so many people. 

It all adds up to just this: many of 
the factors that tell the story of line 
much game we will have to hunt are 
beyond man’s control. But, operating 
on the basis that the Lord helps those 
who help themselves, we've all got to 
keep on plugging. 


HE Christmas season is here again 
with its gifts, its holly and mistletoe, 
but none of these bring quite the same 
thrill to old and young alike as the first 
sight of the tree on Christmas morn- 
ing, ablaze with all its lights and tinsel. 
Christmas is essentially a family 
festival, and the Christmas tree has _be- 
come a real member of each family. 

The original Christmas tree was the 
fir tree of middle Europe—the ““Tannen- 
baum” of the well-known Christmas 
song. It was a symbol of the Christmas 
spirit and as such today it may be any 
species of evergreen tree native to the 
country or region where it is to be 
used. Formerly, throughout the north- 
east, the most common Christmas tree 
was the native fir or balsam. It was 
‘ popular not only because of its name, 
but because it was plentiful, easily cut 
and transported to market, and of a 
pleasing appearance and odor. Not too 
many decades ago, in the dollar-a-day 
labor days, Christmas trees in Maine 
were delivered at the seacoast for ship- 
ment by boat to Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia at a cost of a penny apiece. 
With the coming of the gypsy moth and 
the subsequent establishment of the 
quarantine zon€ ‘cutting’ off “shipments 
of trees from New England to the rest 
of the northeast, this seasonal New 
England industry dropped off, and new 
sources of supply were developed else- 
where by necessity. 

About this same time, the refores- 
tation of idle lands was begun in New 
York State. The first plantings were 
made upon State lands in the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskills, where the cutting 
of trees is prohibited by the State Con- 
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stitution. From later plantings on State 
Reforestation Areas and on_ private 
lands, a steadily increasing number of 
planted trees began to flow into the 
Christmas tree markets. At first the 
transition from naturally grown to propa- 
gated trees was slow, chiefly because of 
the prejudice against any species except 
balsam. (See Page 20.) 

Later, as balsam trees became less 
plentiful, the trade naturally turned in 
greater numbers to private and State 
areas, beginning with those planted to 
Norway spruce. Today, in New York, 
practically all species used for refores- 
tation purposes are sold in one portion 
of the State or another for holiday use 
These include Scotch pine, whit 
spruce, Norway spruce, red pine am 
white pine, in the order named. It may 
be surprising to know that Scotch pine 
is the most popular species in the 
western part of our State. Just how this 
came about, no one seems to know, 
but in that section today Scotch pine 
Christmas trees bring substantially 
more, either on the stump or on the 
market, than any other species, balsam 
being the exception. 

Jobbers who supply the markets and 
retail trade must begin their harvest 
preparations early. By October or No- 
vember they must have located a source 
of supply and arranged for men to cut 
and transport the trees to market. Some 
buy from the owners on the stump, and 
cut and haul them to market them- 
selves. Others buy trees cut and bundled 
at the roadside. Hauling is generally 
done by truck, except for trees sent by 
freight to:the New York City area and 
points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 





CHRISTMAS 
TREES and 
LAND USE 


Today you can have your 


cake—and eat it too 


By A. S. HOPKINS 


Altogether a small army of men and 
thousands of trucks are kept busy for 
several weeks each year in this activity. 
Considerable care is necessary in the 
cutting, tying and bundling of Christ- 
mas trees to get them to market in a 
saleable condition. They must not be 
cut too early unless they are to be kept 
in cold storage, though in New York 
most of the hauls from stump to market 
are short. The greatest single hazard in 
the business, next to an overproduc- 
tion which occurs every few years, is an 
early snow-storm which makes trucking 
over back roads impossible. This year’s 
cut was made under ideal conditions. 


ECAUSE of the progress that has 

been made in the establishment 
of plantations of softwood or evergreen 
trees in New York during the past 30 
years, our citizens have today millions 
of potential Christmas trees. On private 
lands in the Adirondacks balsam are 
reproducing well, thanks to improved 
forest-fire prevention. Other species are 
scattered state-wide on State Refores- 
tation Areas and on private lands. All 
these man-made forests need to be 
thinned from time to time to maintain 
them in a vigorous growing condition. 
Such operations cost money, since the 
trees to be removed are generally too 
small for pulpwood or lumber. Here 
then is an opportunity whereby the 


plantation owner can “have his cake and - 


eat it too”; for if Christmas tree cutting 
is made with good forestry as a guide, 
any plantation owner can receive a 
revenue and at the same time benefit 
the remaining trees. 

On. State Reforestation Areas, or, 
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more properly, on the State production 
forests located outside the Forest Pre- 
serve counties, a total of over 270 mil- 
lion trees on some 217,000 acres have 
been planted since 1929. All these, at 
various times, have been suitable for 
holiday use. If not cut for that purpose, 
millions of them must be cut and de- 
stroyed to permit the best development 
of the planted area into productive 
commercial forests. 

Since 1940 the Conservation Depart- 
ment has been advertising Christmas 
trees for sale each fall in accordance 
with the Conservation Law. In spite of 
war-created shortages in labor, gasoline 
and oil, some trees have been harvested 
from State forests each year, and at the 
end of the current cutting season it is 
anticipated that a total of over 200,000 
will have been cut. The State will have 
received a cash revenue of about $75,000 
for the crop, plus the benefits from thin- 
ning which will have accrued to a sub- 
stantial acreage of forest plantations. 


F'TER prices are set by public adver- 
tising and bidding, district forest- 
ers in charge of the various field districts 
supervise the actual cutting and removal 
of the trees sold. All trees to be cut are 
selected by a skilled forester on the 
basis of their marketability and of the 
benefits which will result to the trees 
remaining. Upon each tree is placed a 
distinctive red and silver tag provided by 
the Conservation Department, certify- 
ing it as the product of a New York 
State Reforestation Area. 

The agreement made between the De- 
partment and the purchaser provides 
that these tags shall remain upon the 
trees until they are sold to the ultimate 
consumer. Any citizen purchasing a 
Christmas tree to which one of these 
tags is attached need have no fear that 
he has contributed in any way to the 
denudation of our forest land; on the 
contrary he may feel that he is doing his 
part toward insuring a better timber 
supply for our State. 

In closing—a word of caution. We in 
the Department have watched and 
tended your very tree, protected it from 
forest pests and from its greatest enemy 
—fire. Remember that in the home any 
Christmas tree is a potential fire hazard. 
So, during the Christmas holidays, guard 
your tree carefully from fire. Fireproof 
it if possible, put its base in a container 
of water, and light it only with electric 
lights. Even then, use only non-inflam- 
mable decorations. 


An early New York conservationist 
was the Earl of Bellomont. He served 
two terms as colonial governor of New 
York, 1698 and 1799, and was among 
the first to urge reforestation. 
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Hippity-hoppity, there goes La Biche By Pete Fosburgh 


INCE about the last of New York’s 
native wapiti was fired upon by 
“an intelligent hunter on the Raquet” 
in 1836, we go back to an account 
written about that time for authorita- 
tive local information on this beast. 
The wapiti, it says here, is also known 
as the American elk, stag, grey moose, 
or La Biche. And then it says that 
La Biche has a robust, symmetrical 
body, considerable horns, a dewlap or 
two, that it makes a shrill whistling 
noise not unlike the braying of an ass, 
and that it has been trained to go in 
harness, like a mule. 
So what? Who, nowadays in New 
York, gives a hoot about La Biche? 


On October 30 William Vandivert, 
a 12 griddlecake man and professional 
photographer from New York City, 
headed into the woods of Essex County 
armed with a hamper full of doughnuts 
and a 38-55 carbine. It was his modest 
ambition to bag a deer with a legal 
antler of three or more inches. 

Late in the afternoon he encountered 
a beast meeting this requirement. 
Hunting on the property of the North 
Woods Club, in the township of Min- 
erva, Vandivert was moving along the 
crest of a ridge when he beheld, to his 
great satisfaction, a fine set of antlers 


Strange things happen in New York's woods. Here's one of them 





bobbing along on the far side of a rock 
ledge. Just what was transporting this 
rack was a matter of doubt, as the ledge 
intervened, but Vandivert estimated 
that whatever it was would soon round 
the corner, and he made his plans ac- 
cordingly. If it should prove to be some 
other fellow carting a trophy to the 
taxidermist, he would hold his fire. 
Otherwise, he would not. 

The animal appeared, Vandivert fired 
the shot heard ’round the Adirondacks, 
and his quarry collapsed with a satis- 
factory thud. 

Reflecting that he had certainly 
bagged an outstanding specimen of 
something, Vandivert hurried back to 
the club to report his kill and summon 
help. The long hike home had a sober- 
ing effect. His elation faded as he dimly 
recalled the vision of a mounted head, 
seen years before through the smoke 
and haze at a lodge meeting of a cer- 
tain benevolent and protective order. 
Doubt assailed him, and after a mid- 
night inspection tour by local experts 
had confirmed his suspicions, he phoned 
the Conservation Department. - *~ 

The response was startled and im- 
mediate. At dawn the next day a posse 
led by Game Protector Dwinal Kerst 
set out to recover the carcass. This 
was a full day’s work for seven men and 

(Continued on Page 29)" 









a guy named Jason and some other Argonauts made 

a deal with a Greek king to put a Mickey Finn in 
the demi-tasse of a certain sleepless dragon. When the 
dragon was stiff, this Jason was able to lay hands on a grade 
AAA lambskin called the Golden Fleece. This was prob- 
ably the world’s first big fur deal. There was quite an uproar 
about it. The uproar never has subsided. In fact many of 
the boys now commonly refer to a dollar bill as a skin. 

Yes, fur has figured from the first. Out of the Garden of 
Eden, Eve transferred from figs to fur. So did Adam, for 
that matter. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were car- 
peted with 8,000 tiger skins filched by Queen Semiramis 
from India. The Crusaders staggered home under bales of 
captured kolinsky cassocks. World fur trade started on a big 
scale when Marco Polo laid eyes on the sable-lined tents of 
Tartary. Businéss soon was good. When Lucretia Borgia 
got married, it is reported to have taken ten mules to carry 
the furs for her trousseau. 

The fur business today is super-colossal. It reaches into 
every fur-lined pocket of the world and extracts therefrom 
the haired hides of a hundred kinds of critters. Because of 
this reaching, furs were the stepping-stones of world coloniza- 
tion. Even now neither gold itself nor the curiosity of the 
National Geographic Society are greater pushers of Man 
into the frontiers of veldt, tundra, jungle or wilderness. 
Millions depend for livelihood on fur—from the ragged 
Uzbekistan shepherd guarding a couple of Karakuls, to the 
merchants whose inventories stink with mink or sable labels. 
The center of the world fur business is, today, New York. 


() NE day a few thousand years ago—so the story goes— 
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By CLAYT SEAGEARS 


Before we enlarge on that one, let’s remember 
that fur always has been important to New York. 
In 1598 England sent an expedition to Newfound- 
land—founded on fur. Not to be outdone, the 
rival Dutch East India Company of The Nether- 
lands launched its own expeditions and hired 
Henry Hudson away from England to make his 
third trans-Atlantic voyage. This 1609 junket was 
the one which did the business. He found the 
Hudson—and fur. Next year the Dutch sent a 
bunch of traders to the “Groote Rivier” to get 
more of it. A post was set up on Manhattan Island 
and fur trading connections were established at 
Kingston and Albany. A few years later, New 
Netherlands was so firmly established that it 
sported its own seal and fittingly enough, a beaver 
was the main insignia (see illustration above). 
When the British gained possession of Manhattan 
and shifted its name to New York, the beaver was 
taken out and replaced by two more beavers. 


New York’s early development was traced on fur, mainly 
beaver, and the itching fingers of the trader and trapper soon 


spread across the country. Why not? Fur held the highest - 


trade value for the frontiersman. In 1660 the Hudson’s 
Bay Company gained foothold in the North. In 1684, 
Nicholas Perrot stuck the French flag on the Wisconsin 
River and began to bale the beavers. San Francisco (as 
Yerba Buena) was a fur center by 1776. The Missouri Fur 
Company was organized in 1807 and pretty soon John Jacob 
Astor, founder of the vast American Fur Company, was 
sending Bill Todd to sell deer switches to the “Buck Tail 
Party.” 

So fur, so good. What about it today? 

Well, New York City is not only the center of the world 
fur trade, it is in the largest fur-consuming state of the 
largest fur-consuming country. The U. S. takes 70 percent 
of the world’s output. 

New York produces about 90 percent of the nation’s 
wholesale fur manufacturing business. 

New York sells 30 percent of all the furs sold at retail in a 


‘nation which sells $500,000,000 worth of fur goods a year. 


The United States produces about $100,000,000 worth of 
raw wild-trapped furs annuallyand thus is by far the greatest 
producer of any nation. New York is the second largest 
producer of all the states. 

In terms of cold cash, the fur business turns over more 
than half a billion dollars every year in New York State. 

If these assertions cause any lifting of the brows, it should 
be understood that we import (and New York is the center 
of importations) very few commodities exceeding fur 
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imports in value. In a normal prewar year, only 
cane sugar, raw silk, coffee, crude rubber, newsprint 
paper and manufactured wool exceeded fur. 

Years ago, Leipzig was center of the world fur 
trade. Then’ London took over and furs from all 
the fur-producing regions of the earth were con- 
signed or sold to London merchants, auction and 
brokerage firms and agents. England herself is 
unimportant as a consumer, manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of fur—but London had the business and 
buyers from the world flocked to the markets on 
the Thames. The war changed the picture. Trans- 
portation risks were minimized by shipments to 
New York. Auction and brokerage houses, many 
of them new, did a mathmoth business and they 
have held on. New York’s tremeadous wholesale 
fur industry. clapped hands because of the obvious 
savings involved in shipping furs from source to 
consumer market instead of through a fur trade 
center that lay thousands of miles away. 


Koes are pondering the effect of locating a 
fur trade center in a manufacturing and consuming 
center. Some argue that a fur-consuming market of seasonal 
nature is subject to great price fluctuations which would be 
tough on the stability of a fur trade market. This latter 
market, they say, should be concerned only with long-time 
trends and not seasonal shifts in values. Others argue that 
both the trading and consuming fur markets have existed in 
New York side by side for several years without serious effect 
and that price fluctuations are being met in stride. 

Whether New York City remains the center of the world 
fur trade apparently depends largely upon such factors as 
the vagaries of international commerce, the new era of 
transportation and the ability of the London merchants to 
stage a come-back. In any event, Gotham’s got the business 
now and doing very well with it. 

New York is far ahead of the field as a fur manufacturing 
center. It has been said that there are more fur workers here 
than there are trappers from the Arctic Circle to the Rio 
Grande. There are approximately 2,500 wholesale fur man- 
ufacturers employing nearly 20,000 people, scores of fur 
dressing and dyeing concerns with 5,000 employes operating 
on 30,000,000 or more-skins a year. And the retail business 
—wow! The gals of the United States buy two million fur 
coats, averaging more than $200 each, per year. Of that 
number, New York women buy 600,000 ($120,000,000 
worth) annually! 

The New York State Conservation Department is, of 
course, viewing this monster business with mingled interest 
and apprehension. New York’s fur animals are an economic 
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resource of virtually untold value. This value is in terms both 
of their pelts and the role they play in maintaining a balance 
of other species which, unchecked, would seriously menace 
agricultural — and Man himself. The task of keeping 
these fur animals alive and skinning them too is complex. 

Fur prices in large measure determine the number of pelts 
taken by New York trappers. Today it~so' happens that 
fashion frowhs on all the wild long-haired furs—the red and 
gray fox, skunk and ‘coon, and prices are down, way down. 
Such short-haired furs as the mink and muskrat are up, way 
up. Trappers have been concentrating on them for fwo or 
three years. The Department thus is deeply concerned with 
the maintenance of the wild supply. 

After World War I, red fox sold for $35. Today a 
fine Adirondack pelt, bearing the best blended tones 
of any fur in the world, can be bought for about $4. But 
chemists of New York’s fur-dyeing industry are devising ways 
of treating Reynard’s pants to meet many of fickle fashion’s 
shifting requirements. So tomorrow the fox, the ’coon and 
the skunk again may be on top. Conversely, within even a 
few weeks the top mink price of $40 may go way down. 

How about this wild fur resource of New York’s—the 
hirsute gold which Henry Hudson put his finger on? Dr. 
Bill Hamilton of Cornell, who has been deeply interested 
in fur mammals for a long time, cites figures to show that, 
although New York is the most heavily populated state in 
the Union, it ranks second only to Louisiana (with its 
enormous muskrat catch) in the annual harvest of its raw 
fur crop. New York trappers took pelts which, in 1927, 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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LET'S GET TOGETHER TO 
CURB THIS OUTLAW! 


AME pirates—the despicable indi- 
viduals who jack your does and 
shoot your hen pheasants—are on the 
increase, but the rising tide of public 
indignation which followed Commis- 
sioner Duryea’s spotlighting of the seri- 


ous problem they have created, is mak- 


ing it clear to them that they and their 
ilk are anything but popular. 

The situation came to light as the 
Commissioner’s intensive law enforce- 
ment drive—wherein State Police and 
County Sheriffs’ deputies gave generous 
help to Department Game Protectors— 
moved into high gear. The Commis- 
sioner had made it clear that he was not 
interested in technical violations, but 
that the book was to be thrown at will- 
ful violators who were out to slaughter 
deer, pheasants and other game in vari- 
ous illicit ways. But it was not a wave 
of technical violations which was un- 
covered. Instead, the record shows a 
mounting list of serious conservation 
crimes—the shooting of does, deer jack- 
ing, the killing of hen pheasants, taking 
game out of season and other acts not 
only illegal but unsportsmanlike. 

The glaring spotlight of publicity 
was ordered turned on the jackers and 
the rest. of their kind. Let the boys 
around the State know what these guys 
are trying to do with the public’s game; 
let the people know who they are. 
These were the Commissioner’s in- 
structions. 

No threat to the future hunting 





pleasures of New York’s army of good 
sportsmen is greater at this moment 
than this wave of violations. No prob- 
lem is more serious than this extra 
strain being put on the heavily-pressed 
game resources which provide a hunt- 
ing crop, and no opportunity for pub- 
lic cooperation to correct an insidious 
conservation evil is richer than when 
people make it possible to catch morc 
and more of these pirates. 

‘This is a problem which demands at- 
tention from every sportsman—and now. 
Commissioner Duryea emphasized that 
very clearly in his address at the annual 
convention of the New York State Con- 
servation Council in Albany on De- 
cember 6. This was what he said: 

“We have run into an unprecedented 
wave of fish and game law violations. 
Perhaps all of it is not new—but when, 
this past fall, I started an energetic 
drive, designed first of all to save our 
remaining hen pheasants, what we un- 
covered was staggering. Gentlemen, 
from October 1 to date, 1,069 violators 
have been brought to time and have 
paid a combined total of $31,179 in 
fines and penalties! I wish there was 
time to tell you how we engineered this 
—how Sheriffs, State Police, Forest 
Rangers and Game Protectors were 
coordinated to do the job. But the 
point I want to hammer home here is 
that we must face the fact that sports- 
manship in this State has hit a new low. 

“With the hunting and fishing pres- 
sure which exists today, our sport is 
doomed unless we do something drastic 
about this crime wave. I want you dele- 
gates to take that message back to every 


one of your clubs and federations. I 


AND 


want the men who are sportsmen to get 
up on their hind legs and howl. ‘The 
people of this State must be aroused. 

“If it has ever been considered smart 
to be a game law violator, let’s put an 
end to that idea. If it has ever been 
considered a mark of manhood to go 
out on a dark night and jacklight fawns 
and does let’s reverse the English and 
put the spotlight of publicity and pub- 
lic censure on the violator. If it’s ever 
been regarded as squealing to turn in a 
louse who doesn’t know the meaning of 
sportsmanship, let’s not be squeamish. 

“Yl do everything I can to improve 
our law enforcement force—but we 
can’t do this job alone—not even with 
10 Protectors in every county. Let’s 
all dig in and make the fur fly.” 


ERE are some samples of the low 

form of “sportsmanship” that the 
Commissioner was talking about and the 
kind of things that decent hunters and 
Conservation Department workers have 
got to stop. 

Early in November, a_ 19-year-old 
game outlaw started out in the morning, 
shot a doe, left it in the woods and 
returned home. Back he went in the 
afternoon, knocked off another adult 
doe and a doe fawn, hid them and left 
the woods again. That night he went 
back, loaded them in his car and started 
out. Fortunately for you and other 
good sportsmen (or he might still be 
carrying on his practices) he ran afoul 
of one of the Department’s on-the-job 
Game Protectors and was caught red- 
handed. Into the clink he was tossed 
to await a hearing. Those three does 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WINTER WONDERLANDS 


WHERE TO GO FOR WHAT SPORT 


C. and ice are big drawing cards for winter recrea- 
tion and nowhere is this more evident than in the 
many State Parks that stretch from western New York to 
the gently rolling hills of Long Island. 

Time was when snow and ice drove most people indoors 
to huddle around stoves and radiators. Today the picture 
has changed; the public is becoming more and more out- 
door-minded, and is taking advantage of snow and ice to 
enoy itself immensely. A decade ago winter found State 
Parks virtually deserted. Now they are thronged. 

Many of these parks are not in the snow-belt. For in- 
stance, Long Island is not blessed with the deep snows so 
common in the Adirondacks and Catskills; but, should a 
heavy snowstorm hit Bethpage State Park, it isn’t long 
before young and old are sliding all over the place. 

Metropolitan areas disgorge thousands of winter sports 
enthusiasts every weekend. By automobile, bus and train 
these folks flock into the parks. Some come as spectators, 
but the great majority are active participants in skiing, skat- 
ing, curling, snowshoeing and tobogganing. In a few of 
the larger parks ice boating and ice fishing are popular. 

Among the State Parks that have developed programs of 
winter sports are Allegany, Whetstone, Bethpage, Clarence 
Fahnstock Memorial, John Boyd Thacher and Palisades. 

Bear Mountain, in the heart of Palisades Interstate Park, 
is the most extensively used park in the State. Forty-five 
miles from New York City, it offers numerous skating 
rinks, ice boating on Lake Tiorati, four toboggan slides, 
many miles of trail and wilderness country for snowshoeing, 
and several open slopes, two jumps and trails for skiing. 





Bear Mountain draws the biggest crowds 


While the general skiing public has swung from jump- 
ing to downhill running, jumping remains, nevertheless, the 
spectacular part of the sport and draws huge crowds. Excel- 
lent jumping hills, coupled with tournaments of top flight 
competitors, have made Bear Mountain one of the leading 
centers in the country. Following is a schedule of such 
tournaments this winter at Bear Mountain: 

January 5, Torger Tokle Memorial Ski Jumping Tourna- 
ment; January 12, F. D. Roosevelt Trophy Ski Jumping 
Tournament; February 2, Telemark Ski Jumping Trophy 
Tournament; February 15-16, Metropolitan Ski Jumping 
Clubs’ Jamboree. 

With the exception of Bear Mountain and Allegany, there 
is little competitive skiing in the State Parks. That’s left to 
the ski centers in the Adirondack-Catskill Forest Preserve. 
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THE POSTWAR SCHEDULE 
FOR STATE PARKS 


THE BUDGET——Expenditure of more than 15 mil- 
lions of dollars is scheduled for improvement of 
New York’s State Parks. Items in the budget show 
diversified postwar plans for recreation: skating 
rinks, golf courses, playgrounds, swimming pools, 
boat basins, riding stables and horse rings. More 
prosaic but essential items include sewage disposal 
plants, power lines, bus and gas stations, refresh- 
ment stands, bridges, bathhouses and parking fields, 
and numerous other facilities. 













REQUIREMENTS——The Department’s Division of 
State Parks operates its wide-spread system of 72 
recreation centers through 11 regional commissions. 
Included are Allegany, Niagara Frontier, Genesee, 
Finger Lakes, Central New York, Thousand Islands, 
Palisades Interstate, Taconic and Long Island. Lack 
of facilities in these regions before the war caused 
thousands of persons to be turned away annually. 
Postwar plans call for an expansion that will take 
care of an expected 50 per cent increase in attend- 
ance when completed. 















NEW AREAS-—The Thousand Islands State Park 
Commission is proceeding with development of a 
new area at Westcott Beach. Bathing beaches and 
bathhouses will be the attractions at Queensboro 
and Sebago, new areas of the Palisades Interstate 
Park Commission. James Baird State Park, under 
the Taconic State Park Commission, will offer a 
new swimming pool, bathhouse, restaurant, golf 
course and clubhouse. Verona Beach, on the east 
end of Oneida Lake, is another area recently 
acquired by the Central New York State Parks 
Commission for postwar development, and will fill a 
gap that has existed in this area. 





















GROUP CAMPS ——Plans for expansion of recrea- 
tional facilities at Bear Mountain, Harriman and 
Hook Mountain State Parks, located in the Palisades, 
are extensive. These parks have some 80 group 
camps with capacities of from 50 to 200 persons. 
Worn out from a quarter-century of use, almost 
half of the camps will be replaced. Each will have 
a main building for dining, recreation and adminis- 
tration; sleeping cabins, an infirmary, directors’ quar- 
ters and crafts building. 













MARINE STADIUM ——The greatest activity among 
the Long Island State Parks is scheduled for Jones 
Beach, largest park located on the Atlantic seaboard. 
Jones Beach will blossom forth with a huge, new 
marine stadium to replace the dilapidated wooden 
structure heretofore used. Constructed of steel and 
reinforced concrete, it will have a seating capacity 
for 7,800 persons. 













PARKWAYS ——Postwar plans will more than double 
the 160 existing miles of State parkways. The 
Taconic State Park Commission will build 60 miles; 
Long Island, 54; Palisades, 31; Genesee, 20; and 
Niagara Frontier, 8. 






























THE BALSAM: 


“EF IR tree” equals “Christmas tree” 
the world around. Our own Adi- 
rondack balsam, or balsam-fir, is simply 
one of a large family of such trees which 
grow not only here in the Northeast, but 
in the Rockies, the Pacific coast, the 
Orient, Europe and North Africa. 

Wherever you find the balsam, you’ll 
find rugged country and cold winters. 
It is strictly a tree of the Northland, 
completely at home among deep snow- 
drifts, roaring winter gales, and the still, 
blue sky of zero weather. 

In the mountains, balsam picks the 
lowest and highest spots; in the swamps 
it becomes the tall, dark spire so char- 
acteristic of the North Woods; at timber 
line it’s the scrub you break through on 
the flanks of the Big Range after all the 
other trees have dropped out. This 
timber-line balsam is one of the hardiest 
of all evergreen plants and, clinging to 
the rocks as it does, it seems immune 
to anything the weather can send across 
at 4,500 feet elevation. Under these 
conditions its growth is infinitely slow 
and labored. 

On the slopes and benches below the 
scrub it’s a different story. Here balsam, 
and spruce too, grow fairly tall, but 
spindling and in dense groves. Rooted 
in almost nothing but sphagnum moss, 
these thickets don’t have a chance when 
a real wind-squall opens up. So over 
they go, to make the “blow-downs” that 
are sO exasperating to the woodsman. 

Balsam boughs are fondly supposed to 
make a luxurious outdoors bed, but 
only those who have had to prepare 
such beds of necessity know what a 
quantity of the stuff it takes to make 
even a reasonably good bunk. Those 
who have to rough it for business will 
still take along the old sleeping-bag, and 
let the balsam tips fall where they may. 

Balsam pillows are more practical, 
they are, in fact, a commercial product 
wherever tourists and balsams meet. 
One of these is a lasting souvenir of a 
trip to the mountains, and will hold its 
fragrance indefinitely. 

As a winter food for deer balsam is 
an odd item. Deer like it and browse it 


Top——Balsam tip. Nature built the 
leaves to stay put at Xmas time 
Center. Spruce. Her leaves stem 
from shoulders, dry out more quickly 
Bottom Hemlock. Okay for tan- 
bark, but a poor bet in the house 
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MEET NUMBER | IN YOUR 
CHRISTMAS TREE PARADE 


heavily, in preference to spruce; yet they 
will starve on a diet of balsam alone. 
This seems to be an instance where the 
natural food preference of the animal 
isn’t hooked up with nutritional values. 

As a Christmas tree, balsam has two 
prime advantages over other species: 
fragrance and durability. The smell of a 
fresh-cut balsam is something out of this 
world—or at least out of the city world. 
It is like bringing a piece of the Adiron- 
dacks indoors. ‘The reason the needles 
stay on so much longer than those of a 
spruce is that they grow directly out of 
the bark, whereas, in spruce, the needles 
are mounted individually on a tiny 
stump. A joint at the base of the needle 
connects it to this “stump”, and this 
dries out rapidly after the tree is cut. 


N the Christmas-tree trade they talk 
about “single” and “double” balsam, 
the latter bringing a higher price on the 
market. There have been various specu- 
lations about these two types, and no- 
body really knows the answer. Some say 
that certain localities have more double 
balsams than others. But it’s also a fact 
that balsam foliage grown with plenty 
of light, (either in open ground or at 
the top of the tree) tends to be bushier 
than when it’s grown under shade. 

Speaking of tree tops, some of the 
Christmas trees you see on the market 
are cut from tops. You can often tell 
that you’ve bought a top by the presence 
of«thin, woody spikes, three or four 
inches long, growing upright from the 
twigs. These are what’s left of the cones 
after the cone-scales are shed. The fall- 
ing of the scales as the cone ripens is a 
device for scattering the seeds, and is a 
peculiarity of the firs, in contrast to the 
spruces, pines and hemlocks. 

A green balsam cone, while growing 
on the tree, is one of the stickiest objects 
known to this planet, resembling a mix- 
ture of comb honey, plastic glue and 
bubble gum. It’s this same resin, how- 
ever, obtained from pitch blisters on the 
bark, that gives the commercial product 
known as “Canada balsam’, used in 
cementing optical lenses. 

It may be stated in conclusion that 
balsam is a short-lived tree at best, re- 
produces prolifically on moist ground, 
and is of only minor value to industry. 
The pulp companies will take a certain 
ae of balsam, but would rather 

ave spruce. But it’s a swell tree at 
Christmas time. —Ed Littlefield 
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A beautiful pair of albinos 


We the first white men settled 
‘'Y New York State, the beaver was 
the leading fur-bearer citizen. Since 
that time, however, this animal has 
been reduced in numbers, and the 
muskrat now holds the undisputed posi- 
tion of ranking fur-producer—not only 
in New York, but in all the nation. 

To some—in addition to his com- 
mon name—he is known as the mushrat, 
musquash, Hudson seal, silver muskrat 
and mink-dyed muskrat—and to all, as 
dollars and cents. In the eyes of the 
fur trade he is an animal whose pelt is 
always in demand. To biologists who 
attempt to learn all his secrets he is 
called Ondatra zibethica. 

The muskrat is not a “rat” in the 
true sense of the word. He is closely 
allied to the meadow mouse and may 
logically be considered an out-sized edi- 
tion of this smaller rodent. The name 
“muskrat” apparently came into general 
use because of the musky odor which 
the animal exudes and because of its 
naked tail, which it has in common 
with the garden varieties of true rats. 

There are few areas in North America 
between the limits of tree growth and 
the Rio Grande where this important 
animal cannot be found. Aquatic by 
nature, the muskrat is seldom seen far 
from water; conversely, it is an abun- 
dant resident in the marshes, lakes and 
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THE MUSKRAT: 






HERE'S NEW YORK'S MOST 
IMPORTANT FUR-BEARER 


streams with which this country has 
been so richly endowed. 

The muskrat is a medium-sized 
rodent who tips the scales around 
two-and-a-half pounds. His coat is usu- 
ally dark, glossy brown, but interesting 
color variations are not uncommon. 
White and near-black phases are 
trapped annually—the white, or albino, 
being the rarer of the two. In keeping 
with mammalian behaviour, color dif- 
ferences between sexes do not exist. 

The muskrat is not the strict vege- 
tarian most people would have him, 
though the bulk of his food is plant 
life. He will eat fish when little else 
is available, and mute evidence of his 
desire for animal protein can be seen 
along the banks of streams where piles 
of fresh-water clam shells speak of by- 
gone meals, His most important single 
food is the cattail, but one can be safe 
in assuming that he will eat any of the 
non-woody plants near his habitat. 

The cattail not only provides the ’rat 
with much of his food, but serves as 
building material for his “house”, 
which emerges from three to four feet 
above the level of the water and is 
entered via an under-water “door”. 
In addition to these large living quar- 
ters, ‘rats build a separate “mess hall” 
which, in common parlance, is called 
a “push up”. From the outside these 
feeding stations look like small editions 
of the houses. They are not relied upon 
in mild, open weather. 

Muskrat populations appear to re- 
main relatively constant in spite of the 
large number of individuals trapped 
each year. The ability of the popula- 
tion to recover after a trapping season 
seems linked directly with the high re- 
productive rate characteristic of this 
animal. In central New York marshes 
‘rats breed at least three times a year 
between May and August, with an ay- 
erage litter of five young. 

Predators take their share of the 
muskrat crop, but it is a safe guess 
that they are not and never have been 
a limiting factor. The most important 
single enemies are undoubtedly mink 
and foxes, though an adult ’rat will give 
the former a good run for his money in 
combat. The young muskrats also fall 
prey to hawks, horned owls, predatory 
fish, and adults of their own kin. 

Disease—which may drastically reduce 
any wildlife species—does not seem to 
play an important role in controlling 
present-day ‘rat population levels. The 


greatest potential danger from disease 
is that some over-ambitious trapper may 
import out-of-State ’rats to improve his 
marsh, and accidentally import a para- 
site such as heart worm, or a disease 
such as tularemia. 

The value of muskrat pelts varies 
considerably; since 1918 price fluctua- 
tions have ranged from 30 cents to 
more than $4. The average current 
value is approximately $1.25. Because 
of the ease with which muskrats can 
be trapped, and their abundance, a 
trapper can collect a sizable bank-roll 
from rat pelts in a few weeks. 

Muskrat pelts are graded into three 
general classes—falls, winters and 
springs. “Falls” are those taken during 
the early part of the season and are 
generally unprime. “Winters” are par- 
tially prime. Pelts graded as “springs” 
—fully. prime—are those taken during 
the close of the season in late Febru- 
ary and March. Of 1,200 pelts taken 
in the Catskill region prior to January 
23, during the 1941-1942 open season, 
90 per cent were graded as falls, five 
per cent as winters, and five per cent 
as springs. 

Conservative estimates place the 
average annual value of muskrats taken 
in New York State at $1,150,000 (based 
on figures from 1918 to 1937). This 
represents approximately one-half the 
value of this State’s entire fur crop, and 
places the “lowly” ’rat on a plane by 
himself. —Art Cook 


Typical ‘rat run in cattails 
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SNOWSHOE BINDINGS 


NE of the simplest snowshoe har- 
nesses ever to cross the editor's 
feet is that perfected by Ed Richard of 
Fort Plain who, one fine February 
weekend, traversed the Moose River 
Plains hanging to his snowshoes by a 
tamarack root. Since then, Ed carts 
around some straps for spare bindings. 
The illustration below shows how the 
simple rig works. It’s in three parts: 
a heel strap with the buckle on the side, 
a slit piece for the instep and another 
crossed strap for the toe. No fuss, no 
lather, no bagging at the knees. 
Ed also has a boot chain for wading 
the slippery West Branch of the Au- 
sable. But we'll keep that for spring. 





An excellent understudy for Ad- 
miral Byrd or Nanook of the Frozen 
North, Ed recalls another wrinkle he 
learned on those wild Moose River 
Plains. A sticky snowstorm had him 
momentarily bogged down. Each time 
he raised his snowshoe to waddle for- 
ward, he lifted several pounds of wet, 
heavy snow. 

A mile of this, and Ed’s legs began 
to tire. Courage began to ebb, and 
then, like a flash, he conceived a bril- 
liantly simple field expedient—a heavy 
stick with which to tap his snowshoes 
clean each time he raised his foot. Tap, 
tap—and Ed leaped forward like a deer. 

Ed once worked out another field 
kink when a couple of the webbing 
thongs under his heel broke from the 
strain of snowshoeing many miles across 
the wild, West Canada Creek country. 
Again his improvisation was marked by 
the ultimate in simplicity. 

All he needed was a sharp knife and 
a piece of rawhide shoelace. With the 
knife he made a tiny slit in the forward 
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ED RICHARD SOLVES 
A KNOTTY PROBLEM 


piece of the severed thong. He. tied a 
knot at one end of the rawhide lace, 
and then threaded the lace through the 
slit. The knot prevented the lace from 
slipping completely through the slit. 
Finally he tied the other end of the 
lace firmly to the snowshoe’s rear, 
wooden cross-piece. Simple enough. 
The dauntless Ed is a strong advo- 
cate of bodily comfort when he strikes 
off across the frozen wastes of the Adi- 
rondacks. He claims he can snowshoe 
indefinitely if his feet are warm. And 
the way he keeps his feet warm in sub- 
zero weather is by slipping one or two 
pairs of felt inner-soles into the rubber- 
bottomed, leather-topped boots he 
wears. These are better than extra 
woolen socks, he says, and can be easily 
dried at night before setting forth on 
another trip. —Art Draper 


THE PERCH BASKET 


The conventional type of ice fishing 
normally requires a lot of gear—tipups, 
ice spud, a tarp for a wind-break, min- 
now buckets—sometimes even a stove. 
But there is one phase of the sport in 
which one can literally put all his truck 
in one basket. 

They call it “bobbing” for perch— 
only there’s no bobber involved. Into 
one end of a common market basket 
insert a two-foot piece of spring steel 
wire about 3/32 of an inch in diameter. 
Loop the terminal of this wire, and let 
that part of it back of the loop serve 
as a “reel” for 30 to 40 feet of line. 

Add to the line six feet of leader (8 
to 10 Ibs. test) with two dropper loops 
spaced about 18 inches apart. From 
these loops run single-snell hooks, and 
at the bottom of the main leader tie on 
a one-ounce sinker. This sinker will 


speed up the process of getting the gear 
to the fish, and serves also as a sounding 











A bit of practical application 


weight. When it hits bottom, tie a 
thumb knot in the line level with the 
ice, then hang the knot over the end of 
the wire “rod”. The sinker will then 
be riding about six inches off bottom. 

Black casting line is the ticket for 
this fishing, and preferably nylon, be- 
cause this product absorbs less water 
than other types and will remain free of 
ice an entire day. Bobbing of the sensi- 
tive steel wire indicates a bite. 

Your market basket will also carry a 
one-gallon oyster pail for the minnows, 
a tea strainer to dip them out, and a few 
additional hooks and sinkers. You can 
also add the lunch and a thermos bottle 
of hot coffee. The only other piece of 
equipment you will need is a spud. 


SKI WAX: A “MUST” 


Your average skier is aware of the fact 
that—without wax—he is batting with 
two strikes against him. He knows that 
this simple ingredient on his runners 
will reduce friction, make the turns 
easier, ward off snow clogs and, more 
important, prolong the life of his tools. 

What he may not know is. that wax 
(period) isn’t the whole answer. Today 
there are three specialized types, Army 
developed, each grooved to certain 
types of snow and temperature. In sim- 
ple terms they are classified as Red, 
Blue, and Orange. 

Red is very hard, and is used on cold, 
dry snow. Blue is softer and applied 
when skiing on slightly sticky snow. 
Orange is “gooey”; it is typed both for 
downhill work on soft, wet snow, or 
for climbing steep slopes. 
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BIDS LACKING ON 
WORK PROJECTS 


New York’s great postwar program 
to expand its vital conservation service 
is moving ahead—but only with labored 
effort as a result of typical construction 
difficulties being experienced currently 
by private business and government 
agencies as a whole. 

Contractors are hesitant to bid; mate- 
tials are either in short supply or on 
the critical list and needed for housing 
projects, or there is a local labor short- 
age. Here are a few samples: New Chau- 
tauqua Lake Muskalonge Hatchery, con- 
tract advertised twice for bids, no bid- 
ders; new Catskill Fish Hatchery, ad- 
vertised once, no bidders; expansion 
projects at Johnstown and Caledonia 
Fish Hatcheries, advertised, no bidders. 
Bids were received on the Bath, Lake 
George and Rome Fish Hatchery ex- 
pansion projects but all were far above 
appropriations and estimates, and were 
subsequently ruled out. 

On the other side of the ledger: 


progress on rehabilitation projects and 
some expansion jobs at game farms and 
fish hatcheries, as a result of the in- 
genuity of supervisory personnel in se- 
curing local labor to do the work and 
in coming up with substitutes for criti- 
cal materials. For instance, increased 
pheasant production is possible as a 
result of range-rearing fields being set 
up at the new John White Game Farm 
in Genesee County, and many repairs 
have been made at the Rogers Game 
Farm at Sherburne and at the Delmar, 
Middle Island, Ithaca and Howland’s 
Island Game Farms. 

New rearing ponds are in the process 
of construction, and repairs are being 
made to existing facilities at the Ran- 
dolph, South Otselic, Chateaugay, War- 
rensburg, St. Lawrence at Ogdensburg, 
and Crown Point Fish Hatcheries. 

There has been an excellent example 
of team play on the access road to the 
Whiteface Ski Center. Three times 
advertised without a bidder, the job 
is now being done by highway main- 
tenance crews of the Department of 
Public Works on a cooperative basis. 


BUTTON, BUTTON—WHO WANTS A BUTTON? 


Do you want a license button—a nice, shiny metal job or one of the new 
“window-pane”’ styles—or would you rather see the money used for fish and 
game? That’s a good question to put before your club meeting this winter, 
and something to write the Conservationist about. 

The old license button, like many other peace-time articles, went out the 
window during the war years, when materials necessary in its manufacture 
became scarce as a result of military demands. Now there is talk of bringing 
it—or something like it—back, and the usual arguments pro and con. 


’ 


Here are the “pro’s”: Buttons make it possible to identify fish and game 
pirates who refuse to show their licenses to sportsmen. They mean to many 
fishermen and hunters what the shield does to a policeman or fireman, and 
this helps create good sportsmanship. The window-pane variety (a clear, 
plastic folder which carries your license and pins to your coat) would pro- 
tect the paper from wear and make it unnecessary for the licensee to fumble 
through wallet or pockets if asked to show his credentials. 

The “con’s”: Nothing indicates that discontinuance of the license but- 
ton has had any effect on law enforcement. The critics who prophesied 
that lack of buttons would result in many persons fishing or hunting without 


actual \licenses have been disproved. 


The old license button cost the Conservation Fund roughly $15,000 
annually; it would be substantially more under present values. To inaugu- 
tate the use of window-pane holders would mean an initial order of a 
million such gadgets, costing the Conservation Fund from $31,000 to 
$76,000, depending on the type adopted. Still want one? 
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COUNCIL ASKS BOOST 
IN LICENSE FEES 


The New York State Conservation 
Council, meeting in annual convention 
at Albany early this month, put itself 
unanimously on record as favoring a 
new schedule of hunting and fishing li- 
cense fees for New York sportsmen. 

The Council delegates, representing 
the organized sportsmen of virtually 
every county in the State, heard Com- 
missioner Duryea, in his annual report, 
outline the problem of rising costs and 
their effect on essential fish and game 
conservation services. After delibera- 
tions the following day the Council’s 
treasurer, Don Tobey, of Victor, intro- 
duced the resolution calling for the re- 
vised schedule. Seconded by Mike 
Demeree of Chenango County, it was 
adopted by unanimous vote. 

The proposal for the increase in resi- 

dent licenses is as follows: 
Fishing license (including women) $2.25 
Hunting license ............. 2.25 
Combination hunting & fishing. 3.75 
Big game (for one deer and one 

WN girs ~ sins Seopa ae o's 2.25 

The Council’s action makes New 
York the 14th in a growing list of states 
seeking slightly higher fees to meet a 
rising economy and increased hunting 
and fishing pressure. According to a sur- 
vey by Bob Wells, Department secre- 
tary, the proposed boost of 60¢ for the 
individual hunting and fishing license 
is about average for the increases pro- 
posed or already obtained by 13 of the 
larger states. 

Because this is one of the most im- 
portant issues to come before the 1947 
Legislature, the Conservationist will 
make it the subject of a special article 
in Our next issue. 


TREES——The Bureau of Nurseries ex- 
pects to have 15 million trees— 
mostly white and red pine—available for 
State and private reforestation projects 
this coming spring. Planting plans 
should be made now, and orders for trees 
sent as early as possible to this Depart- 
ment to receive prompt attention. 
Seed collection is the decisive factor 
in nursery production, and the Bureau 
is still having its troubles. In 1945 only 
two types of conifer, white cedar and 
southern pine, produced seed in the en- 
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tire area east of the Continental Divide 
—a phenomenon so far unexplained— 
and although this past year was a good 
one, cone collection was curtailed by 
labor shortages. The Bureau’s present 
stock of trees is the result of a far- 
sighted seed collection and storage pro- 
gram effected in 1938. 

But the outlook for the future is 
brighter. Orders have been placed with 
authorities in the American Zone of 
Occupation in Germany for enough 
Norway spruce and Scotch pine seed to 
produce 21 million trees, and arrange- 
ments are now being made to import 
white spruce seed from Denmark. These 
imports will supplement a greatly ex- 
panded seed collection program sched- 
uled by the Bureau for next fall. 


DEER CHECKING — Five deer 
checking stations were operated week- 
ends during the past hunting season by 
research investigators of the Bureau of 
Game. Two of these, one near Alder 
Creek and the other south of Lake 
George, checked the kill in the Adiron- 
dack area; a Catskill station was op- 
erated near Bloomingburg; a fourth, near 
Geneseo, covered the Southern Tier, 
and the fifth, at East Aurora, the far 
western sector. 

The purpose of these stations. was to 
obtain data regarding the age and con- 
dition of deer taken by hunters. A re- 
liable means of determining age—from 
the degree of tooth replacement and 
wear—has been developed, and in{orma- 
tion of this kind is useful to the Bureau 
in many ways. It indicates the propor- 
tion of young stock present from year 
to year in the major regions of the State, 
and the proportion of other age classes. 
It also provides figures on the average 
life span of the animals in the wild. 

Although full reports from this year’s 
take have not yet been tabulated, a pre- 
liminary check shows that deer taken 
throughout the State were fat and in 
excellent condition. As anticipated, the 
mild winters and long growing seasons 
of the past two years accounted for an 
unusually large take of young bucks. 


WALKIE-TALKIE —— Along about 
Election Day, lake trout in Lake George 
begin to move onto shallow water 
spawning beds. After them come cer- 
tain unscrupulous characters armed 
with spears and nets. A third party 
which gets under way at the same time 
is the Department’s Bureau of Law En- 
forcement. 

This year the trout were late in reach- 
ing the beds, but Bob Vickers, of the 
Glens Falls district, was ready with a new 
means to protect them. Using walkie- 
talkie radios borrowed from the Divi- 
sion of Lands and Forests, two-way 
voice communication was established 
between spotters on the shore and 
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Investigator Nick Drahos examines a buck at the Lake George checking station 


patrol launches on the lake. Operat- 
ing usually on foggy nights, the spot- 
ters reported the movements of the il- 
legal fishermen and radioed instructions 
for their interception to men in the 
launches. 

As things worked out, this system 
proved more of a deterrent than a 
means of obtaining convictions. Word 
of it “got around”, and Vickers reports 
that most of the erstwhile poachers 
stayed home of nights. 


TROUT AGE CHECKS——The story 
of the veteran who returns, after long 
years of duty overseas, to find the same 
old brook trout sulking under the same 
old log—well, it makes nice reading. But 
according to the Bureau of Fish & 
Wildlife Investigations, the present 
occupant of the pool is probably Trout 
Junior; his father—if no one caught him 
—probably died of old age. 

Among naturally deceased fish re- 
cently brought in to the Bureau for 
examination was a 143-inch brook trout 
found in the Lisha Kill, a tributary of 
the Mohawk River. This fish had the 
typical hooked jaw of an old male trout, 
and its scales showed that it had 
weathered four growing seasons. Assum- 
ing that it had matured at the end of its 


second year—which most wild trout do— 
it had reproduced three times. Trout, 
unlike Pacific salmon, are not fated to 
die after one breeding season, but they 
rarely survive more than three. After 
that, unless they terminate their career 
via the creel, they simply die of senility. 


BROADCASTS PAY OFF 

Broadcasts arranged by Floyd Carlson 
of the Syracuse State College of For- 
estry, with the cooperation of Bob 
Child of Schenectady’s WGY, are pro- 
ducing plenty of dividends for the con- 
servation representatives participating. 

Following a recent WGY discussion 
of the Forest Practice Standards Act, 
nearly 1,000 requests were received by 
the radio station for copies of this im- 
portant piece of legislation. Bill How- 
ard, director of the Conservation De- 
partment’s Division of Lands and 
Forests, had the lead role in the edu- 
cational program. 


There have been so many requests for 
information from the Department’s 
New York City office, 15 Maiden Lane, 
that District Game Protector Harold 
Canepi has been obliged to put in six 
telephones. Calls recently reached an 
all-time high of one every 1.8 minutes. 
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IT’S NOW SEVEN MILES 
TO MT. MARCY 


Doubting Thomases who have huffed 
and puffed up the Van Hoevenberg Trail 
to Mount Marcy and decided that the 
distance was greatly underestimated, can 
now claim some vindication. The length 
of the trail to the highest mountain in 
the State has been increased from six 
miles to an official seven. 

And that seven miles can be taken as 
authentic, despite the signboard scrib- 
blings of a few tenderfeet who sarcas- 
tically proclaim that the distance is 
closer to a dozen. The Department has 
chained every foot of the way from 
Adirondack Loj at Heart Lake to the 
very summit of the 5,344-foot peak. 

Popular misconceptions about the 
length of this famous trail stem from a 
variety of sources. Time was when soft- 
hearted folk at the Loj—taking pity on 
hikers with over-loaded packs—dropped 
the encouraging hint that it was “onl 
a mile or so” into Marcy Dam. Actually 
it is 2.15 miles, and is so described in 
the Conservation Department’s free 
recreation circular, “Trails to Marcy”. 

Hikers and woodsmen can accept De- 
partment trail signs as being accurate to 
within a few feet. This goes for signs 
which state that the next leanto is a 
quarter-mile distant, or that the Lake 
Placid-Northville Trail is 135 miles in 
length. The distances have all been 
measured by chaining, and, while the 
measurements may not suit the exacting 
requirements of a surveyor they are, as 
far as the pedestrian is concerned, pos- 
sibly a bit more accurate, because they 
allow for every dip in a trail. 


BIG GAME, SLIGHTLY USED 


Robert Dailey, Yorkshire Corners 
sportsman, doesn’t fool when he goes 
hunting. This past season, armed with 
a .22 rifle, he returned from a foray 
with a mastodon—not the whole animal, 
but a 3-foot section of jawbone which 
he found washed out on a creek bank. 

Dailey believes the bone matches that 
of another piece found by Paul Tullar of 
Chaffee at the same place six years ago. 
The mastodon, great-great-great grand- 
pappy of the elephant, was a fairly com- 
mon resident of New York State some 
several thousands of years ago. 
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Victor and vanquished—but just 


HE tried and truc Rule of Three 

has panned out again—this time in 
respect to New York State’s record fish. 
The 1946 fishing season produced a full 
trio of new marks for anglers to shoot at 
next year. 

A 21-Ib. rainbow from Keuka Lake 
started it out. Then came a 14-Ib. 7 oz. 
wall-eyed pike from Oak Orchard Creek. 
And now, just to prove the rule, we 
announce a new State record for Chau- 
tauqua Lake muskalonge—42-lbs. 5 oz. 
Only five ounces better than the old 
champion, to be sure, but still a new 
angling record, and a distinct credit to 
these famous musky waters. 

The lucky angler (and very lucky, as 
you will see) was Daniel M. Horne, of 
Mayville, and the fish was taken off 
Lighthouse Point on a live chub. Other 
vital statistics: Length, 524 inches; girth, 
254; disposition—definitely nasty. 

Just how nasty can be gathered from 
Horne’s account of its capture. To para- 
phrase his story, he had one helluva time 
with this musky. First off, the fish kept 
Horne’s bobber under water a full five 
minutes. When it was hooked, it started 
off for a weed bed some 60 feet away; 





when Horne tried to stop the rush the 
fish broke his rod. 

Slightly confused, our Mayville angler 
dropped the butt and the reel into the 
bottom of the boat and started playing 
the fish with the busted tip in one hand 
and the line in the other. He made out 
pretty well, too. At least, he got the 
musky up to the boat. But when the 
brute was teased into Horne’s landing 
net the bottom fell out of that imple- 
ment, and the musky took off again for 
that same old weed bed, as if he re- 
membered. Whereupon, Horne was 
obliged to wrestle the rod tip through 
the mesh of the net, retrieve it on its 
way out, and start that two-handed stuff 
all over again. 

Once more Horne stopped the musky 
just short of the weeds. This time the 
fish got sore; it backed up to get a run- 
ning start and headed, torpedo-like, for 
Horne’s boat, a 16-foot Peterborough. 
And he hit it, too—smack amidships. 
The man from Mayville says he was 
lucky to have been in a big boat; that a 
smaller one would have blown up. 

At this point, to cap the comedy, two 
things happened; the blow knocked the 
hook from the musky’s mouth, but, in 
compensation, it knocked the musky 
out as well. Horne grabbed the fish by 
the tail as it lay there groaning, hauled 
it over the side of the boat, and sat all 
over it. 

It was the first time Horne had used 
live bait for Chautauqua Lake muskies. 
We won't blame him if he never uses it 
again as long as he lives. 


READY—TAKE AIM—FIRE! 


We haven’t yet been able to track 
down the rumor that clay pigeons are 
now being manufactured to the dimen- 
sions of a lumberjack’s dinner plate, but 
there must be something to it. Two of 
our leading sports magazines recently 
published an ad for surplus Army shot- 
gun shells, calling attention to a bargain 
in 12 gauge Double O’s—adding that 
they were “ideal for trap and skeet 
shooting.” 

Yessir—all nine pellets. If you're 
really good. 
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THE THREE PROPOSALS 
(From Page 3) 


Moreover, the present resolution is, in 
my opinion, a greatly improved version 
of the one advanced by the same grou 
the previous year, in that it is more def- 
nite and limited in its language and con- 
tent. 

“The present resolution, however, 
seeks to develop further recreation by 
giving the State (Conservation Depart- 
ment) authority to construct closed 
buildings anywhere within the Preserve 
for public recreational use. It also con- 
tains a prohibition against amusement 
devices, and commercial exploitation, 
and conveys authority to give preference 
by law to veterans in the use of facilities. 

‘When this resolution was before the 
Legislature of 1946 I expressed the opin- 
ion that it would be wise to place defi- 
nite limitations on the location of any 
buildings which might be erected by the 
Department, in order to prevent the in- 
vasion of certain truly wilderness areas, 
and to add a number of other safeguards. 
These suggestions were rejected, among 
other things, on the basis that it was not 
good practice to write such details into 
the Constitution. To this I cannot sub- 
scribe. I can see no reason why we 
should be hesitant to use whatever 
language or specifications may be neces- 
sary to do this job. I do not think that 
I or any Commissioner succeeding me 
should be given a ‘blank check’.” 


A FRESH SNOW FELL 
(From Page 5) 


ago. At first our fox-hounds showed 
little or no interest in wolf trails. 
After a chase or two had been put up 
by hounds and wolf there were certain 
individual hounds that developed a 
keener interest. 

One such was Penny, ahead of whom 
several brush wolves had been killed. 
Penny became possessed of the critters 
and would tongue even a very old track. 
Being a good, true hound she would not 
thus honor a dog track. Often enough 
it was Penny’s persistence that kept 
other lukewarm hounds on the over- 
night trails I might find. Other hounds 
remained shut up in my hunting truck, 
and if and when Penny routed a wolf 
I would make my way back to the truck 
and release the others to join her. 

One morning after a fresh snowfall I 
found a track in the midst of the wilder- 
ness which, it seemed to me, had every 
characteristic of a wolf’s. I was so 
thoroughly convinced it was that—de- 
spite Penny’s refusal to honor my con- 
clusions—I dragged her along willy-nilly. 
Mile after mile I wallowed on snow- 
shoes through deep drifts, with the 
young pine trees dropping their bur- 
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dens upon me, as we followed the night- 
roving trail. My patience exhausted, 
and tired from dragging on the dog 
lead, I finally left Penny to her own 
devices and followed on alone, much 
put out by her independence. 

Just before dark my supposed wolf 
went into a farm yard near East Line, 
crawled under the hay barn for a snooze, 
and became a dog. Penny, meantime, 
had found a grey fox and run him until 
nearly midnight. Naturally, I had only 
myself to blame for my wasted day and 
Penny, being a lady, didn’t even come 
up with an “I told you so!” 

I need hardly advise experienced 
houndsmen that they should not urge 
their hounds unduly in laying them on- 
to doubtful snow trails. Many a good 


OUT OF THE PAST 


“There is a colony of beaver 
near the Adirondack hatchery, 
probably the only one in the 
State, and if this rare animal, sup- 
posed to have become extinct in 
New York, is to be preserved, 
there is urgent need for the enact- 
ment of a law to protect them at 
all seasons. During the past year 
a beaver in this colony was killed, 
and then it was found there was 
no law for their protection.” 


(From a report of the Forest, Fish 
& Game Commission, 1895.) 


Probably as a result of this re- 
port, beaver were given State-wide 
protection for the first time the 
following year. Restocking began 
in 1904, when the State bought 
seven; and in 1907, through 
airangement with President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, 17 more were ob- 
tained from Yellowstone Park. 
The first protests on their activi- 
ties—a reliable indication of happy 
and abundant beavers—were filed 
in 1911, and in 1928 came the 
first open season. With recurrent 
open seasons, the population now 
seems stable at about 15,000. 





hound, better tempered than was old 
Penny, might attempt to please his mas- 
ter, trail hounds being sometimes “yes 
men” against their better judgment. 

Best of all is that independence and 
co-ordination of man and canine talent 
so delightful to the houndsman, and so 
immeasurably enhanced when hunters 
and hounds have a fresh snowfall on 
which to hunt—the one to use his eyes, 
the other his good nose, and both, their 
experience and sound judgment. Such 
a combination usually pays off. 


ONEIDA LAKE 


(From Page 9) 


time-tested tips on how to fish the lake. 

Even brief mention of Oneida would 
be incomplete without a word about the 
ice fishing for which she is noted. The 
ice averages between one and two 
feet in thickness, generally forms in 
December and “goes out” in April. 
Fifteen tip-ups are allowed, but if you 
hit it right, this number is not needed. 
The wind gets a full sweep; it’s cold, 
the fishing shanty is not much in 
use, and some days it seems there’s not 
a fish in the lake. But year after year, 
no lake smiles with greater favor on the 
ice fisherman than does Oneida. 

Since the tum of the century the 
Conservation Department has main- 
tained a hatchery on the north shore 
of the lake at Constantia. Here, al- 
though smallmouth bass and _ several 
other species of fish have been reared 
at various times, the emphasis is on 
pike-perch. Each year in late March 
and early April, brood fish are netted, 
stripped and returned to the water. For 
the past 20 years the average annual 
egg take has exceeded 300,000,000 
(maximum, 613,200,000). From 20,000 
to 40,000 fish are handled yearly. 

These operations provide a good 
check on the pike-perch population in 
the lake. Naturally, methods have been 
improved, but twice the labor was used 
30 years ago to take 60,000,000 eggs 
that is needed now to take 300,000,000 
or more—convincing evidence that the 
“good old days,” when the lake was 
full of fish, are still with us if we for- 
get the salmon. 

A lion’s share of the hatched fry go 
back into Oneida Lake, but they also 
provide stocking for all other lakes of 
the State where pike-perch are planted. 
You may owe some of your own nearby 
fishing to Oneida. 

Fishing is not the only attraction for 
the sportsman at Oneida Lake. Numer- 
ous duck blinds dotting her shore and 
islands bear witness to good shooting. 
Unfortunately, however, public hunting 
is limited, since most of her shore and 
islands are privately owned. The Con- 
servation Department has erected per- 
manent blinds on certain islands in the 
lake for public use. These blinds are 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment. Further information regarding 
daily permits may be secured from Ben 
Bradley, the District Game Manager, 
414 Cahill Building, Syracuse. 

With the coming of the automobile, 
the through roads passed Oneida Lake 
by, and this has left her fairly isolated. 
Hard roads now encircle her, but wind- 
ing in and’ away from the water’s edge, 
following a course of least resistance, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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FIELD TRIALS HOLD 
FALL SPOTLIGHT 


Setter, pointer and hound dog men 
have had their “big days” in New York 
State this past fall, and the headline 
field trial attractions in their respective 
branches of canine sport have attracted 
long entry lists and big galleries. 

Buffalo held the spotlight in mid- 
October when the three outstanding 
American pheasant dog stakes were run 
off on the Tonawanda field trial course 
of the Buffalo Trap & Field Club. 
These events were the Amateur Pheas- 
ant Championship, the American Field 
Pheasant Futurity and the National 
Pheasant Championship, and big-going 
dogs from many parts of the country 
competed. 

Hound dog lovers from much of the 
East Coast converged during the same 
month on the little Adirondack village 
of North Creek for the 34th Annual 
Field Trials of the Northern Hare 
Beagle Club, the second oldest beagle 
organization in the American Kennel 
Club, and held a full week of races. 
George Gregory of North Creek was 
reelected president in the business ses- 
sion; Art Duell, Glens Falls, first vice- 
president; Paul Neddeau, second vice- 
president, and Leon Bigelow, Hudson 
Falls, secretary-treasurer. 

Bigger dogs had their innings at 
dawn on the last day of October when, 
atop a Delaware County hill, a rip- 
— pack of 87 fox hounds was cast 
loose for a championship two-day chase 
in the annual field trials of the New 
York State Fox Hunters’ Association. 

Then, on the second weekend in 
November, owners and handlers of set- 
ters and pointers specializing in grouse 
Ss on a wooded Allegany County 

tate Reforestation Area for the first 
recognized grouse dog trials ever held 
in New York State. These Inaugural 
Stakes of the Western New York 
Grouse Dog Association were the first 
events to be held on the newly-estab- 
lished Conservation Department Grouse 
Trials Area, containing 12 marked 
courses for the running of dogs. 
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The new area is the first created under 
a program inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment this year. Sportsmen and Con- 
servation Department personnel have 
worked together to develop it. 


HELPING THEMSELVES 


Members of the Saugerties Fish & 
Game Club hit the till with a heavy 
hand to carry out their 1946 stocking 
program. In addition to purchasing 
2,095 legal-sized trout and 20 dozen 
cottontails, the organization expended 
several hundred bucks for pheasants 
and donated $100 to Ducks Unlimited. 
And the club boasts, too, that 1946 saw 
it reach a membership goal of 1,000 
sportsmen, which isn’t bad at all. 


GOT AN ALMANAC? 


Nearly a thousand weather-conscious 
members and guests stood in on the 
Sixth Annual Field Trials of the LaSalle 
Sportsmen’s Club in Niagara County. 
For five years these trials had been 
rained on—but not out. This year the 
arrangements committee made a su- 
preme effort and—it rained again! 


NEGROES JOIN UP 


Incorporation of what is believed to 
be the first Negro sportsmen’s group in 
New York State has been announced 
with organization of the Eureka Rod & 
Gun Club of Mount Vernon, and its 
affiliation with the Southern New York 
Fish & Game Association. 

The new unit was recently addressed 
by District Game Protector Harold 
Canepi of the New York office, who 
reports the membership deeply inter- 
ested in conservation education. 


STARTS SAFETY PROGRAM 


Dr. Murray Feinburg of Cairo has 
launched a strenuous firearms safety 
program for the Greene County Sports- 
men’s Federation of which he is presi- 
dent. The Federation plans to bring 
education in the use of guns to every 
central school in the county. 


Members of the Caledonia Hobby 
Club (Livingston County) have under- 
taken an ambitious program to teach 
local boys good gunmanship and con- 
structive conservation. Game Protector 
Frank D. Ely is helping out. 


Part of the field at the inaugural State grouse trials 
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ADIRONDACK ELK 
(From Page 15) 


a horse by the name of Midge, who has 
not been the same since. She dragged 
out a bull elk that dressed 528 Ibs., 
which is big in anybody’s elk league. 
It had six points on each antler, and 
was pronounced by local authority John 
Byrne to be eight or nine years old. 
It was in excellent condition and had 
a stomach full of beech browse. 


Just where Vandivert’s elk came from 
is not certain. Elk were last stocked 
in the Adirondacks in 1932, when six 
were released from the DeBar Moun- 
tain refuge. This herd is known to have 
increased and moved southward. The 
only other probable source would date 
from 1916, when a carload of elk was 
brought into the Adirondacks from 
Montana. But in any event, and in 
spite of Vandivert, there are still elk 
in those hills. 

They are protected. Due to the cir- 
cumstances no legal action was taken 
in this particular case, but the final 
settlement was this: a hospital has the 
meat, the Conservation Department has 
the head, and Vandivert has memories. 


FISH AND GAME 
(From Page 11) 


trict. In accomplishing its work the 
bureau cooperates with other depart- 
mental bureaus and divisions and allied 
federal, State, county and private agen- 
cies, and, where feasible, uses the facil- 
ities, resources and findings of such 
agencies. 

Through this bureau, too, are made 
the population surveys of relative abund- 
ance and scarcity which form the basis 
for the annual regulation of open sea- 
sons and bag limits for ruffed grouse, 
pheasants, antlerless deer, otter and 
the ever-increasing beaver. 

Also based on their surveys are rec- 
ommendations for modification of man- 
agement practices on State-owned and 
private lands designed to favor the in- 
crease of wildlife. For the past 10 
years a cooperative agreement along 
these lines has been in force on the 
half million acres owned by the De- 
partment for reforestation purposes. 
Underway at the present time 1s ad- 
visory work with cooperators in 31 Soil 
Conservation Districts. 

Eighty thousand acres, in scattered 
units of several thousand acres each, 
are controlled directly by this bureau 
and managed on a multiple-use basis to 
provide recreation and timber as well 
as wildlife. And postwar. projects to 
tehabilitate and improve the areas are 
presently under way. 
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Other activities of the bureau include 
devising the most: efficient stocking 
policies of game farm products, control 
and transfer of nuisance game popula- 
tions and liaison work in education sup- 
plementing the work of the Division of 
Conservation Education. Surveys and 
field negotiations for acquisition of 
lands particularly desirable for refuge 
and public hunting areas are carried on 
continuously. 

An important and far-reaching activ- 
ity undertaken during the past year has 
been the control of a rabies outbreak 
among foxes. Through the efforts of 
skilled trappers, and in cooperation with 


other branches of the State govern- 
ment, the bureau has undertaken to 
create a barrier to prevent the spread 
of the disease with its consequent dan- 
ger to human life and serious loss to 
livestock in areas in which to date there 
has been no reported occurrence. 

This game management work, oper- 
ating through the district game man- 
agers, represents one of the most funda- 
mentally sound approaches to our basic 
game problems that has ever been 
devised. At one and the same time, it 
carries conservation out to the lands 
which must produce our game and to 
the people who control these lands. It 
may well prove to be a most useful key 
to the problem of providing good hunt- 
ing and fishing under even more difh- 
cult conditions. 

The Bureau of Fish and Wildlife In- 
vestigations is also in its present form 
a new bureau created by Commissioner 
Duryea to bring together all the De- 
partment’s fish and wildlife investiga- 
tion work. Many of its activities were 
started years ago; some have been re- 
newed after an enforced war-time lapse, 
and still others are brand new. 

A large part of the wildlife research 
is carried on under the terms of the 
well known Pittman-Robertson Act, 
which provides for the return to each 
state of a portion of the excise taxes on 
arms and ammunition. This, together 
with a contribution from the Conserva- 
tion Fund, is making possible a wide 
variety of badly needed field studies 
effecting most of the more important 
game species—and in the case of some 
problems, such as predator control, it 
brings in some species of non-game 
type. Part of the staff covering this 
work is located in the Albany office, a 
part in the Wildlife Laboratory at Del- 
mar, near Albany, and the remainder 
are deployed out in the State where 
various problems are studied. All studies 


are aimed at the solution of immediate 
and pressing problems on which addi- 
tional factual information is needed for 
the guidance of the Legislature and the 
administrative branch of the Conserva- 
tion Department. 

The Fisheries investigations are car- 
ried on partly by aquatic biologists 
working out of Albany, and in a larger 
part by a new and also decentralized 
staff of field biologists and chemists. 
These are organized under three re- 
gional units located in West Central 
New York, the Catskill and Lower Hud- 
son Region, and the Adirondack Re- 
gion. These regional teams consist of 
one or more biologists and a chemist— 
the addition of the latter making it pos- 
sible to deal with difficult and compli- 
cated pollution problems where chem- 
istry is an important and sometimes de- 
cisive factor. 

The work falls into two principal 
categories. First, there is a continua- 
tion of the type of survey work done 
originally by the old Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, which is principally a 
matter of correcting and bringing up to 
date earlier or incomplete findings. ‘This 
work has much to do with changing 
stocking recommendations and in mak- 
ing up management regulations for 
various bodies of water. The second 
part consists of a number of special 
fisheries problems such as those posed 
by muskalonge, lake trout, land-locked 
salmon and others. Some of the studies 
are set up to test out various methods 
of stocking fish of different types and 
sizes, while others have to do with 
studying specific local problems where 
something has to be done to improve 
fishing conditions. 

The work of the entire Division is, 
of course, related in many ways to other 
divisions in the Department. The divi- 
sion with which it is most intimately 
concerned is that of Lands and For- 
ests. Next time, if we haven’t already 
put you to sleep with this recital, we 
will take a look at that unit. In the 
meantime, if questions occur to you 
about items we have missed in trying 
to squeeze so much into such a small 
space—just let us know. 





ANSWERS TO GAME LAW 
QUIZ, PAGE 7 


Protected species are the blue 
jay, duck hawk, pike, otter, cow- 
bird, osprey, screech owl, barred 
owl, salt-water clam, frog, marten, 
bald eagle, sandpiper, blue heron 
(both Great and Little), and the 
lobster. 
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NEW. YORK’S FURS 
(From Page 17) 


brought them more than $5,000,000, a 
close second to Louisiana and a fourth 
as much as was produced by the entire 
Dominion of Canada. That was a ban- 
ner year for values. 

Since 1927, the take of wild furs has 
held up remarkably. In 1940, which may 
be considered the most recent normal- 
price year, New York’s trappers harvested 
(according to careful estimates based on 
thousands of trappers’ reports) the fol- 
lowing pelts: 

976,600 muskrats, 128,000 skunks, 
70,000 weasels, 54,000 raccoons, 36,000 
red foxes, 12,000 grey foxes, 9,000 ’pos- 
sums (a heavy increase), 90 bears and 
250 bobcats. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, represents 
a very large quantity of fur—more than 
taken in the whole of Alaska. Its quality 
is tops. The finest available muskrats 
come from New York, especially from 
the central and western counties. New 
York’s skunks, whenever skunks are 
graded for amount of white (the dyeing 
industry has shifted much of the em- 
phasis), are of top rank. Its mink grow 
big in fur density and deep in color. The 
pelts of its raccoons are heavy—even too 
heavy for the type of draping now cut 
into coats. 

No wonder a single top-flight trapper 
can still hit the jackpot in this State of 
ours! As a recent example, Ed Maunton 
of Norton Hill, Greene County, trapped 
the following furs between November 5 
and 29 this year: 78 red and 8 grey foxes, 
45 mink, 24 raccoons, 23 skunks, 18 
opossums and 3 weasels. The combined 
value of those skins, as of November 15 
prices, was $1,900. 

One of the greatest sources of rev- 
enues to boys from farms and rural com- 
munities is trapping. Study has shown 
that fully one-third of New York’s total 
take of muskrats and skunks is trapped 
by boys under 16 who require no license. 

What’s the future of this fur crop 
in New York State? 

Populations of some species definitely 
are on the downgrade. This is, perhaps, 
most apparent in the case of the musk- 
rat, the fur species which suffers most 
from swamp drainage and, curiously 
enough from floods and fluctuating 
water levels. Skunk populations aren’t 
what they used to be—bad news for that 
reborn New York agricultural pursuit, 
the growing of hops. It was because of 
the appetite for the hops grub by the 
striped one with the acute B.O. that 
the first laws to protect him were passed 
at the behest of the growers. ’Coons, 
comparatively low in abundance for 
nearly a decade, have staged a come- 
back in many areas. Despite heavy trap- 
ping, mink populations appear rather 
stable, and otter are on the way up. 
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The marten and fisher, at this time 
fully protected, are coming back, espe- 
cially the latter. The fisher (black 
cat or pekan to the early trappers) in 
fact finds the Adirondacks its last major 
stand east of the Rockies, a fact of 
which the Empire State well may boast. 
Beaver occur today in virtually every 
county and a good New York blanket 
pelt today is worth $70 of anybody’s 
roll. It is for this species and the otter 
that the Conservation Department has 
been empowered by the Legislature to 
set open seasons and catch limits. The 
State’s lawmakers on Capitol hill say 
the word for all the rest. 

What’s the Department doing about 
its fur resource? 

Art Cook, specialist, is back from the 
wars to work on fur research and man- 
agement problems, particularly as they 
concern the muskrat. There seems to be 
no question but that New York marshes, 
with a little sane management, can sup- 
port three or four times their present 
‘rat populations. New systems of abund- 
ance surveys, some of them even by 
plane, are helping to pave the way for 
sound regulation of the take. 

Further, and what may be of utmost 
importance, the Department hopes, by 
legislation, to obtain registration of all 
fur dealers. Thus they would be pro- 
tected from wildcat operators who have 
been handling a traffic of illegal fur 
which has proven not only an unwar- 
ranted drain on the State’s own fur 
resources but a source of bad news to 
the legitimate dealers as well. Such 
dealer registry, already required by man 
states, has been urged by the Fish & 
Wildlife Service whose agents are 
charged with the enforcement of a Fed- 
eral statute prohibiting traffic in illegal 
fur. In New York they run against a 
blank wall—no registration and hence 
no records. Department protectors, 
whose raids on fur poachers—particu- 
larly in the Adirondacks, where the 
presence of valuable otter, beaver, mar- 
ten and fisher make the outlaw’s palm 
itch—have done work recently which 
would rival the FBI. 

New York owes much to fur. It is 
important that more people realize the 
value of this industry and this resource. 
There will always be a thousand-thou- 
sands of potential Lucretia Borgias 
drooling at the mere mention of mink. 


THE VIOLATOR 
(From Page 18) 


cost him $302.50. When he was ques- 
tioned about his act, he said he knew 
about the deer laws but that he killed 
the three does “just for the hell of it’. 

Then there was the man who took 
his son hunting with him and started 
him off on the way to a good under- 
standing of conservation by shooting 





four pheasants, one of them a hen, be- 
fore the season opéned. Game Protec- 
tors heard the shotgun reports and in- 
vestigated. They came on the pair 
when they had reached their car. An 


auto chase at break-neck speed through 
city streets followed. As this waster of 
your game resources fled, he threw the 
pheasants from the car. The Protectors 
caught him, however, and he paid $100 
to learn his lesson. 

And consider these individuals: the 
two men who were caught with two 
fawns dying in the back of their car 
with bullet holes through their necks, 
and that group of down-state cops who 
were caught hunting deer in a park and 
who allegedly threatened the life of the 
park caretaker when he accosted them. 

There is also a problem in the in- 
creasing number of youngsters found 
wandering through woods and fields 
with guns, firing promiscuously at every- 
thing that sits, walks or flies and caus- 
ing untold damage to wildlife. 

However, the biggest and most im- 
portant job right now is to snap the 
willfull game pirates up sharply at the 
end of our rope. If we all pull together, 
we can ride them out of town. 
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YOUR LETTER BOX 


The opportunity for the reader 
to express his opinions—either 
in criticism or commendation— 
is something every publication 
must today provide. Particularly 
is this true ie State conservation 
magazine; a letter section be- 
comes a clearing house for iron- 
ing out mutual problems and 
putting all the cards on the table 
for a look-see. 

“What's Bitin’ Ya” is your 
special department, and we want 
you to use it. Just address your 
letters—gripes, orchids, or simply 
ordinary question-asking — to 
“What's Bitin’ Ya?” New York 
Conservationist, | Conservation 
Department, Albany 7, New 
York. And please keep them as 
concise as you can so they can 
be more easily published. 

Editor 









Game Importation Law 
Gentlemen: 


I got into an argument the other night 
about what is required in the way of a 
license to bring dead game into this State. 
For instance, if I shoot some pheasants out 
in South Dakota, do I need a license to bring 
them back into New York? 

A. B. L., New York City 


Editor:—Two types of license, which are 
sold at any of the 11 district offices of this 
Department, cover the transportation and 
importation of game into this State. The 
law says that during the open season in this 
State on any particular species of non- 
salable fish or game, the taker may bring or 
send such species into New York by any 
means except parcel post, and without any 
special license. If you ship game, the pack- 
age must be marked with a tag showing the 
name and address of the taker, the name 
and the address of the person you're send- 
ing it to, and a statement of what's in the 
package. 

In other words, if you legally take pheas- 
ants in some other state you can bring or 
send them home without license, provided 
the pheasant season is open in New York at 
the time you do it. But if the season on 
pheasants is not open in this State, then 
you'll need an Importation License. (Not 
required for waterfowl.) If you ship them, 
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the above instructions apply, and the. tag 
must also show your Importation License 
number. 

Now suppose a friend wants to ship you 
some pheasants (or other game) from out- 
side New York. The package must be 
marked in the same way, and a Transpor- 
tation License, valid from September | to 
February 10, must be obtained from this 
Department. And remember, never send 
game by parcel post. 


Well, We Won the War! 


Gentlemen: 


As you don’t carry any advertising, I 
thought you might be able to give me an 
unbiased opinion on the following ques- 
tion: I would like to go skiing this winter 
and want to know if Army surplus skis are 
worth buying. 

C. W., Poughkeepsie 


Editor:—A pair of skis comparable to 
those used by GI’s will cost you a pretty 
penny—if you can buy them this winter. 
The country was pretty well combed for 
available supplies of hickory, and from it 
leading manufacturers made skis for the 
Army. These skis may not always have all 
the flexibility demanded by experts, but for 
the purposes of the average individual they 
are strong and rugged and should see one 
through many seasons. 


The Whiteface Authority 


Gentlemen: 

Does development of the ski center on 
Whiteface Mountain come under the juris- 
diction of the Conservation Department? 

D. A. G., New York City 


Editor:—The Whiteface Ski Center is 
under the supervision of the Whiteface 
Mountain Authority. By law the Conserva- 
tion Commissioner is chairman of the 
Authority and is assisted by two other com- 
missioners, one of whom must be the 
superintendent of Public Works. Present 
members are Commissioner Duryea, Vice 
Chairman Roger B. Prescott and Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Sells, and J. Hubert 
Stevens of Lake Placid, secretary. 


Short Term Leases 
Dear Sirs: 
This fall I bumped into a couple of 
hunters in the Adirondacks who were, ap- 
parently, using one of your leantos on the 


basis of “squatters’ rights.” They'd been in 
the place two days and wouldn't vacate so 





we could have a chance at it, though I argued 
the law said they were entitled to but one 
night’s occupancy. They differed. Just what 
is the deal on this? 

T. V., Hudson 


Editor—We'll quote the — open 
camps or leantos “‘may not be occupied by 
the same person or persons for more than 
three successive nights or for more than 10 
nights in any one calendar year, provided 
others wish to use such camps.” Regulations 
also require that campers make room for 
others up to the maximum capacity of a 
leanto. 


That’s the Spirit! 


Gentlemen: 

I recently ran across a case of illegal net- 
ting over here and informed Floyd Fancett, 
our local game protector, of what was going 
on, and believe me he really did something 
about it. In ten minutes time he had the 
net and the fish and the guilty parties under 
arrest. Damned good cooperation. 

5 J. W., Syracuse 


Editor:—Darned good 
both sides. 


cooperation on 


The Sale of Venison 
Sirs: 


If it’s illegal to sell game in New York 
State, how come the menus in some of the 
fancy New York restaurants advertise veni- 
son? I can give you the names of a couple, 
because I had some in one of them. And it 
was darned good, too! ‘ 

W. T., Brooklyn 


Editor:—Venison found on_ restaurant 
menus is from domestic deer which have 
been (1) Reared under a breeder's permit 
issued by the Conservation Department (2) 
imported from another state where deer have 
been raised under a Jaw similar to our own. 
Or, it could be venison from deer other than 
whitetails, imported under special permit 
from the Department. 

All such venison is marked with a Con- 
servation Department seal attached to each 
quarter and loin of the carcass. It must 
remain there until the meat is prepared for 
consumption. 


Big Enough, Anyway 
Gentlemen: 


Can you tell me the record sturgeon taken 
from the Niagara River and from Lake 
Ontario? 

N. R. P., Medina 


Editor:—Sorry, this Department receives 
no figures on commercial fish except the 





ONEIDA LAKE 
(From Page 27) 
they have left ample room along her 
shores for secluded cottage sites as well 
as for larger summer colonies. More 
than 3,400 cottages front on the lake, 
and many, slightly back from the shore, 
add to the total number. A live-wire 
organization, the Oneida Lake Cot- 
tager’s Association has recently been or- 
ganized to pronrote the welfare and im- 
provement of the lake. 
Public park facilities, now lacking, 
are soon to be provided on Oneida. 


‘Plans have been approved by the Post- 


war Planning Commission to develop 
Verona Beach as a State Park. This de- 
velopment will include the usual park 
facilities for bathing and picnicking. 
Befitting her reputation, there are 
numerous boat liveries around the lake. 
Boats are available for rent at Brewer- 
ton, Constantia, Bernhard’s Bay, Cleve- 
land, North Bay, Sylvan Beach, and in 
most of the bays along the south shore. 
During the best of the fishing season 
the demand is heavy, especially over 
week-ends, and if you have a boat of 
your own, play safe and take it with 
you. Be sure it’s sturdy, with oars 
and oar locks in good condition. She 
may have to stand a good pounding. 
Finding a place to sleep should be 
even less difficult than finding a boat. 
Camps and space for campsites are 
available. There are small hotels at 
Brewerton, Constantia, Cleveland, 
North Bay, Lakeport and Bridgeport, 
with scattered tourist homes in between. 
From the west end of the lake it’s only 
18 miles to Syracuse and its hotels. 
Whether you visit the lake to fish or 
shoot, or just for the drive, an “Oneida 
Pike” dinner at one of the hotels along 
her shore will be very much in tune 
with the trip. It’s strictly legal and 
above board, for pike-perch from this 
lake may be sold if taken by angling, 
and have become a familiar item on 
hotel menus in the area. It’s difficult 
to know which has done the more for 
the other—the pike-perch for Oneida 
Lake, or Oneida for the pike-perch. 
Both are justly deserving of their fame. 
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total poundage of annual catches. But we 
know of one sturgeon, taken in the St. 
Lawrence in 1935, that weighed 225 Ibs. 
A 200-pounder taken from either Lake 
Ontario or the Niagara River would be in 
the record class. 


He’s Not a Bullhead 
Editor: 


Last summer I had the privilege of fishing 
the Delaware River in your State. I noticed 
some of the fellows using baby bullheads for 
bait. I guessed that they weren’t protected 
in New York but a bullhead is a good fish 
and it seems a shame to allow the use of the 
small ones for bait. Why not stop it? 

E. V., Boston 


Editor:—Those fish you saw being used 
for bait weren’t bullheads, though we'll grant 
you they have all the earmarks of that 
species. Their dignified title is Notorus 
flavus, but the common name is “‘stonecat.” 
This has been broken down to “stoney” in 
colloquial circles, and still further to “Tony.” 
This miniature edition of the bullhead sel- 
dom grows to a length of more than four 
inches. His habitat is in the swift rifts of 
streams, where he hangs out under the 
rocks. He’s a splendid bait for smallmouth 
bass and walleyes. 


Winter Feeding 
Dear Sir: 


For the first time in two years I have 
some ringnecks on my farm, not many— 
half a dozen or so. Maybe we will have a 
hard winter, and I would like to know how 
to put up feeding stations for these birds 
and how many are needed. 


T. J., Hornell 


Editor:—If you left some of your 1946 
corn crop standing, much of your work is 
already done. If it’s in shock, tear open a 
couple, leaving the ears above the potential 
snow line. Otherwise string ears on wire 
adjacent to heavy cover the birds are fre- 
quenting, but make enough such “sets” so 
the birds will not get into the habit of re- 
turning day after day to the same spot— 
thus attracting vermin. 


What About Beaver Meat? 
Dear Sir: 


I understand that during the 1946 open 
season about 5,500 beavers were taken in the 
State. What happened to the meat? Was 
much or any used for human consumption? 
As the average weight of a beaver is around 
40 lbs., I would estimate about 150,000 Ibs. 
of edible meat was available. 

J. H., Schenectady 


Editor:—In 1946 there were 5,567 beaver 
taken by 1,864 trappers—about three to a 
man. But the Department has no figures on 
what percentage of the meat was used. We 
have, however, done considerable work in 
publicizing the edibility not only of beaver, 
but also of muskrat, ’coon, and even skunk. 
But, in spite of the publicity, there are 
plenty of trappers who still don’t know how 
tasty a beaver ragout can be. 





Claims He Kept His 


Sits: 

I found your article on Record Heads 
rather misleading. The better class of deer 
in this State will rightfully resent your 
emphasis on cerebral ornament, rather than 
content. I contend that a deer who winds 
up with his head on a mahogany plaque sets 
a “record” only for damned foolishness. 
You'll note that I kept mine where it 
belongs. 

Bill Buck, Wanakena 


Parasites in Bass 


Dear Sirs: 
Will you please tell me why the bass, bull- 
heads and catfish have worms in them at 
times during the summer? It seems as though 
the big bass have more worms than the 

small ones in every lake I fish in. 
J. M., Stony Point 


Editor:—Three types of worms, all parasites, 
infest these fish—the yellow grub, the black 
spot, and the tape worm. The relative 
quantity of these worms, and the time of 
their appearance—usually during warmer 
months of the year—depend on the life 
cycle of the particular parasite, a two-year old 
bass being likely to have a two-year crop of 
worms. 


Another Record Head? 


Dear Sir: 


I wish to report the measurements of a 
deer’s head. The deer was killed by myself 
in Cattaraugus County, township of Free- 
dom on November 26, estimated dressed 
weight 200 Ibs., age 34 years. Length of 
outside curve, left 253, right 27. Spread 
204. Points 5 right, 5 left. 

The points and curves are as even as any 
I have ever seen. 

H. V., Niagara Falls 


Editor:—Your deer could rank among the 
first ten in the State. We suggest you 
measure it according to the chart shown in 
the October-November issue of the Con- 
servationist, and then-let us know: how it 
stacks up. We're always in the market for 
new records. And how about a photo? 
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West Canada Lake. 





Lake Ontario 








